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"  Even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd, 

fembrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves; 
t.oather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Vet  now  farewell;  and  farewell  life  with  thee!" 
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THE  ORDEAL. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Laura  was  now  declared  out  of  danger  • 
and  Mrs  Murray  bad  full  leisure  to  bemoan 
herself  As  she  sat  by  Laura's  bed-side, 
she  entertained  her  with  many  a  doleful 
tale  of  all  she  had  lost  in  the  fire;  until, 
completely  wearied  out  by  such  imaginary 
distresses,    the   invalid   would    not    unfre- 

vol.  III.  j^ 
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qiiently  feign  sleep  to  avoid  so  insipid  and 
teasing  a  conversation.  But  Murray's  re- 
spectful tenderness  and  minute  attention 
was  a  matter  of  far  more  uneasiness  to  Lavi« 
ra  than  the  petty  sorrows  of  his  wife.  At 
first  she  thought  him  only  grateful ;  and  as 
no  sentiment  burnt  steadier  and  brighter 
in  her  breast  than  that  of  gratitude,  so  she 
perceived  it  in  others  without  surprise ; 
but  it  was  not  long  ere  she  marked,  with 
equal  astonishment  and  dismay,  traces  of 
that  love  he  once  so  ardently  felt,  and  en- 
thusiastically expressed.  Conduct  and  man- 
ner, that  thus  forcibly  recalled  all  that  Mur- 
ray had  once  been  .to  her,  renewed  many  a 
painful  bitter'feeling,  although  it  could  not 
revive  an  affection  which  had  beeh  so  harsh- 
ly expelled.  Those  looks,  that  once  had 
breathed  rapture  into  her  soul,  gave  her 
now  but  a  strong  sensation  of  \^ounded, 
insulted  feeling  !-  -the  accent  that  brought 
to  mind  what  was   past,   7ieve2^  to  return. 
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struck  on  her  ear  like  harshest  discord. 
Her  spirit  recoiled  with  mingled  indignation 
and  regret ;  and  she  instinctively  avoided 
those  eyes  whose  ardent  expression  now 
carried  with  it  nought  but  bitterness. 

She  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  in  her  arm- 
chair ;  and  as  she  was  one  day  listening 
with  delight  to  her  attentive  nurse,  the  af- 
fectionate Adelaide,  who  had  brought  her 
harp  up  stairs  to  entertain  h€r,  Murray 
came  in.  The  child  was  sleeping  in  Laura^ 
lap.  Fatigued  with  its  weight,  she  raised 
it  gently  in  her  arms,  and  entreated  its 
father  to  take  it  into  the  next  room,  and  lay 
it  on  the  bed.  He  complied ;  and  as  he 
took  the  child  from  her,  he  softly  whisper- 
ed, "  From  you  I  receive  him ;  oh  I  my  be- 
loved Laura,  you  cannot  guess  how  far 
dearer  he  is  to  my  heart  since  you  have 
given  him  to  me."  He  pressed  the  child  to 
his  bosom  as  he  spoke,  and  eagerly  imprint- 
ed  a  kiss  on  its  soft  cheek. 
a2 
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His  manner,  even  more  than  his  word^, 
annoyed  Laura ;  and,  with  an  air  of  lofty 
displeasure,  she  said,  "  I  can  never  be  suf- 
ficiently grateful  in  having  been  permitted 
to  be  the  willing  instrument  of  preserving 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature;  and  I  earnest- 
ly pray  that  this  restoration  may  cement 
yet  more  strongly  the  union  of  its  parents  ; 
for,  according  as  you  bring  it  up,  and  be- 
have to  its  mother,  will  its  blessing  or  its 
curse  fall  on  me." — "  It  is  not  my  child," 
fervently  exclaiRied  Murray,  "  if  at  any 
moment  of  its  existence  it  ceases  to  bless 
you  !  Happy  child !"  he  added,  gazing 
mournfully  on  its  placid  features;  **  you 
may  love  her  with  impunity  ;"  and,  fearful 
of  having  said  too  much,  he  turned  abrupt- 
ly away,  and,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  left  the 
apartment.  He  had  said  too  much.  Laura 
could  no  longer  doubt;  and,  while  horror 
congealed  her  blood,  she  determined,  weak 
as  she  was,  to  quit  without  delay  the  house 
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of  a  man,  whose  presence  she  felt  as  an  in- 
sult. "  And  he  dares  love  me !"  thought 
she,  while  her  bloodless  lip  quivered  with 
indignation ;  "  and  he  dares  allow  me  to 
see  it !"  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  Heaven 
that  had  witnessed  so  guilty  a  flame. 

The  Lady  Adelaide  (who,  busied  in  mend- 
ing a  string  of  her  harp^  had  not  heard  one 
word  of  Murray's  conversation)  now  ceased 
playing,,  and  gently  approached  her,  belie- 
ving that  she  slept.  She  favoured  the  be*, 
lief ;  then  awaking  as  if  suddenly,  declared 
herself  strong  and  well,  and  quite  equal  to 
travelling.  "  I  wish,"  she  continued,  "  my 
father  would  name  the  day  for  our  leaving 
this  gloomy  house  ;  it  quite  puts  me  out  of 
spirits."  Yielding  the  most  implicit  credit 
to  her  observation,  the  Lady  Adelaide  used 
her  influence  with  Sir  James,  who  readily 
fixed  their  departure  at  two  days  from 
thence,  if  Laura  went  on  improving. 

AS 
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Murray  felt,  from  this  sudden  whim^ 
what  Laura's  icy  manner  had  failed  to  per- 
suade him  of,  that  she  was  angry  ;  but  his 
vanity  readily  persuaded  him,  that  she 
avoided  him  because  she  loved  him  :  and 
now  that  he  openly  showed  all  his  former 
affection,  he  was  convinced  that  she  was 
fearful  of  trusting  herself  in  his  presence, 
lest  she  might  involuntarily  give  encourage- 
ment to  his  love.  He  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  when  he  remember- 
ed the  unbounded  influence  he  formerly 
possessed  over  her  mind;  h^  knew  the 
strength  of  that  mind,  and  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  she  could  conceal  every 
emotion  which  her  reason  and  her  princi- 
ples condemned.  But  Murray's  inferior 
soul  never  at  any  time  could  measure  itself 
with  her's.  He  never  could  comprehend  dr 
appreciate  her  ;  and  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand he  feared.  She  had  adored  Murray  ; 
she  thought  him  the  representative  of  vir- 
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tue.  She  was  deceived ;  and  she  mourned 
in  bitterness  of  soul  for  him  who  had  ^unk 
in  her  esteem,  and  for  the  loss  of  that  illu- 
sion, bright  as  ideal,  rapturous  as  transient, 
which,  for  a  moment,  had  made  her  forget 
that  life  is  an  Ordeal. 

After  many  resolves,  and  much  irresolu- 
tion, Murray  found  himself  one  evening 
alone  with  Laura.  For  the  first  moment 
his  courage  failed  him.  He  dreaded  the 
sternness  of  her  virtue  ;  but,  almost  con- 
vinced of  her  love,  he  could  not  resist  hear- 
ing the  confession  from  her  own  lips.  He 
spoke — he  raved — he  even  wept—and  cur- 
sed his  fate  in  all  the  pathos  of  love  and 
despair.  Laura  was  spell-bound.  Her  mean- 
ing face,  alternately  lighted  up  with  the 
indignation  and  pride  of  virtue,  or  contract- 
ed with  all  the  bitterness  of  contempt.  At 
last  he  stopped,  and  ventured  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  her  he  addressed.  Slowly  she  arose, 
with  all  the  lofty  grandeur  of  a  superior 
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being.  For  a  moment  she  paused,  and 
eyed  him  with  cold  dignity ; — then  passed 
on,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain,  and* 
without  deigning  to  make  a  single  comment 
on  what  she  had  heard,  left  him  to  his  own 
reflections.  Those  reflections  were  not  the 
most  delightful.  He  found  that  he  had  said 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  intended ;  and,  to 
his  utter  dismay  and  astonishment,  he  began 
to  discover  her  perfect  indifference.  He  saw 
that  his  conduct,  instead  of  increasing  her 
love,  would  only  tend  to  decrease  her  friend- 
ship. His  jealousy  took  the  alarm.  "  She 
must  love  another,"  thought  he,  "  for  it  is 
not  so  very  long  since  she  would  have  seen 
my  tears  with  anguish ;  and  now  she  be- 
holds them  without  a  trace,  a  shadow  of 
emotion  I  So  cold,  so  haughty,  and  so  in- 
constant ! — and  I  have  been  weak  enough  to 
worship  her  !"  With  an  oath  quivering  on 
his  lips,  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  and. 
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plunging  into  a  thick  wood,  walked  on  with 
a  rapidity  that  soon  obliged  him  to  pause. 

Calmer  reflection  produced  a  penitential 
letter  to  Laura,  who  was  to  leave  them  om 
the  following  day.  She  appeared  at  break- 
fast without  having  taken  any  notice  of  it ; 
and  Murray  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  her. 
They  parted  with  mutual  reserve.  When 
she  was  stepping  into  the  carriage,  Mrs 
Murray  ran  for  a  shawl  for  her,  when, 
holding  out  her  hand,  she  said,  with  un- 
bending features  and  a  freezing  look,  "  Here 
is  a  letter  for  you,  Mt  Murray."  He  took 
it  as  if  it  were  his  sentence  of  death  ;  and, 
bowing  profoundly,  he  mechanically  shook 
hands  with  the  gentle  Adelaide,  and  the 
carriage  drove  oft. 

He  instantly  went  to  his  own  room,  and, 
bolting  his  door,  hastily  tore  open  the  let- 
ter, and  read  it  several  times  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  pain,  anger,  and  remorse.  It  was 
couched  in  these  terms  :."^    ^ 
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"  Gracious  and  wise  are  the  ways  of 
Providence !  merciful  even  in  punishment, 
chastening  us  according  to  our  strength  I 
There  was  a  time  (you  know  it  well)  when 
the  conviction  of  your  having  failed  in  com- 
mon honour  and  common  principle,  would 
have  torn  this  erring  heart  with  pangs  too 
exquisite  to  be  borne ;  but  that  time  has 
long  been  past,  never  to  return.  I  had 
ceased  to  love  even  before  my  attachment 
would  have  been  criminal,  for  I  had  ceased 
to  esteem.  I  freely  forgave  you  all  the  suf- 
ferings you  had  inflicted  on  me ;  not  from 
any  remains  of  weak  disgraceful  tenderness, 
but  from  a  strong  principle  of  religion,  and 
the  remembrance  of  that  sainted  being  wha 
loved  you.  Sacred  to  me  is  her  approbation, 
even  when  I  feel  she  has  been  deceived  !  I 
could  not  meet  you,  as  the  husband  of  ano- 
ther, with  one  of  those  feelings  and  senti- 
ments with  which  we  had  parted.     I  drew 
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a  veil  over  the  past.  Without  attempting" 
to  account  for  conduct  that  was  as  strange 
as  it  was  unjust  and  unfeeling,  I  resolved 
to  expunge  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory 
every  thing  previous  to  your  marriage. 
I  did  so ;  and  I  received  you  as  a  relation 
that  I  had  never  before  beheld,  and  to 
whom  common  civility  was  due..  Anxious 
to  see  the  fair  side  of  every  character,  I 
eagerly  sought  out  your  good  qualities,  and 
blinded  myself  to  your  faults.  Thus  I  be- 
stowed my  friendship  on  you  from  the  same 
want  of  penetration  that  had  formerly  given 
rise  to  my  love.  But  this  did  not  please 
you.  You  would  not  suffer  me  to  esteem 
you  in  any  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  all 
your  protestations,  I  must  believe  tliat  my 
good  opinion  has  no  value  in  your  eyes — 
your  actions  prove  that  it  is  so.  If,  at  any 
timCj  you  would  wish  to  recover  my  friend- 
ship, and  regain  my  esteem,  the  way  is 
before  you.     Devote  yourself  to  your  wife 
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and  family — fulfil  your  duties  as  a  public 
and  a  private  character ;  and  when  I  am 
convinced  of  the  reformation  of  your  prin- 
ciples, and  the  steadiness^  of  your  resolu- 
tions, I  may  forget  the  insult  that  has  ali- 
enated from  you  the  regard  of 

Laura  Merton," 
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GHAP.  XXVI. 


The  time  fixed  upon  for  the  union  of  Ed- 
ward and  Adelaide  approached.  They 
found  the  excellent  Mrs  Muscarell  in  town. 
She  was  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  the 
Mertons  previous  to  the  ceremony ;  and 
then  accompany  the  young  couple  to  her 
house  in  Devonshire. 
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De  Morville  was  very  urgent  with  Laurs^ 
to  permit  their  marriage  to  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  All  the  family  joined  in 
persuasions  to  the  same  effect ;  and  she  at 
last  consented.  His  relations,  who  were 
charmed  with  the  match,  visited  her  in 
form  ;  and  Laura,  having  once  made  up  her 
mind,  appeared  cheerful  and  satisfied  ;  and 
gaily  told  Morville,  it  was  now  become  her 
interest  to  recommend  the  bitter  pill  of  ma- 
trimony, as  she  herself  was  fated  to  swallow 
it. 

One  day  that  De  Morville  called,  as  usual, 
the  attentive  eye  of  his  mistress  quickly  dis- 
covered something  wrong  in  his  countenance. 
However,  he  only  rallied  her  on  her  ground- 
less fears,  as  he  called  them,  and  denied 
having  any  cause  of  uneasiness.  But  Laura 
was  not  to  be  so  satisfied ;  and,  after  much 
evasion,  he  confessed  that  he  was  going  to 
fight  a  duel,  and  that  he  di'eaded  her  disap- 
probation. 
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Laura's  aversion  to  duels  was  indeed 
strong,  equally  from  principle  as  from  feel- 
ing*. It  was  not  that  weak  and  cowardly 
feeling  which  induces  so  many  of  her  sex  to 
condemn  this  savage  custom.  Her's  was  a 
mind  of  no  common  stamp ; — from  what  she 
thought  to  be  right  she  could  not  shrink. 
Her  soul  was  incapable  of  fear.  Her  cou- 
rage was  not  merely  constitutional,  but  the 
result  of  a  strong,  penetrating,  and  unsha- 
ken mind.  She  could  venture  to  retain  her 
principles,  and  act  up  to  her  belief,  even  al- 
though the  world  should  laugh. 

Much  shocked  at  the  idea  of  De  Morville 
countenancing  a  custom  so  criminal  in  her 
eyes,  she  eagerly  asked  if  he  was  the  chal- 
lenger ?  De  Morville  reluctantly  replied 
that  he  was  ;  but  added,  that  he  had  not 
undertaken  it  from  passion,  and  not  merely 
believed  it  to  be  justifiable,  but  even  un- 
avoidable. "  I  regret,"  continued  he,  "  that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  my  rea- 
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sons ;  but  the  secret  is  not  wholly  mine;, 
and  is  connected  with  my  former  life,  long 
before  I  knew  you." 

"  About  the  motive  of  your  duel,"  re- 
plied Laura,  "  I  am  not  inquisitive,  for 
in  my  opinion  no  motive  can  justify  it." 
^'  Believe  me,"  he  said  hastily,  "  I  dislike 
duels  as  much  as  you  can,  and  I  never  yet 
undertook  one  without  regret  and  remorse. 
It  is  a  partial  evil,  but  it  is  a  public  good  ; 
and,  bad  as  it  is,  there  would  be  no  living 
without  it." — "  Indeed,  De  Morville,  I  can-^ 
not  agree  with  you.  I  have  heard  every 
thing  that  can  possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of 
this  horribly  barbarous  custom,  without  be- 
ing convinced  even  of  its  policy.  A  tresr* 
pass  against  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
it  stands  a  monument  of  the  savage  folly 
and  weak  pusillanimity  of  infatuated  man." 

"  I  do  not  like,"  said  De  Morville  hesi- 
tatingly, "  to  appear  the  defender  of  duel- 
ling ;  but  still  I  caniiot  conceive  it  to  be  a 
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pusillanimous  custom." — "  It  can  easily  be 
proved  so,"  quickly  retorted  Laura.  "  You 
dislike  duels,  and  yet  you  fight.  It  is  then 
from  fear  that  you  accept  a  challenge  ;  from 
rashness  that  you  send  one.  A  man  who 
uniformly  opposes  this  brutal  fashion  in  ac- 
tions as  well  as  in  words,  is  by  the  world 
stigmatised  as  a  coward  ;  on  the  contrary, 
one  who  justifies  an  infamous  action  by 
sword  and  pistol,  is  received  in  the  world 
with  something  very  like  respect ;  his  sins 
are  forgiven,  if  not  sanctified,  because  he 
has  had  the  baseness  to  add  another  yet 
blacker  to  the  catalogue.  How  many,  then, 
have  pusillanimously  murdered  their  friend, 
because,  if  they  did  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, sent  perhaps  in  a  moment  of  passion 
or  inebriety,  the  world  might  despise  and 
condemn  them  ?" 

"  No  one,"  answered  De  Morville,  "  so 
sincerely  deplores  that  this  is  the  case  as 
myself ;  yet  I  do  think  that  those  who  live 
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in  the  world  are  in  some  measure  bound  to 
obey  its  laws,  be  they  ever  so  unjust.  I 
fear  that,  however  much  the  system  may 
be  lamented,  it  will  nevertheless  invariably 
be  followed." 

"  Certainly  it  will,"  somewhat  impatient- 
ly replied  Laura,  "  if  people  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  slaves  to  imaginary  laws. 
It  is  indeed  to  little  purpose  that  we  feel 
and  acknowledge  we  are  wrong,  if  we  indo- 
lently and  weakly  continue  to  follow  that 
wrong.  Conviction  is  worse  than  useless, 
if  it  does  not  tend  to  reformation.  We  be- 
come not  merely  inconsistent  ourselves,  but 
we  spread  the  mischief  by  countenancing 
it."  There  are  in  the  world  more  weak 
than  wicked  people;  and  on  a  weak  mind 
what  operates  so  powerfully  as  example  ? 

"  By  abolishing  duels,  you  take  from  a 
man  the  only  means  of  punishing  overbear- 
ing insolence  to  yourself,  or  oppression  to 
others."—*'  But  do  you  not  put  the  life  of 
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an  amiable  and  benevolent  being,  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  a 
worthless  profligate  ?— of  any  one,  in  sliort, 
sufficiently  ungenerous,  (and  many  such  are 
to  be  found),  to  stake  a  useless  insignificant 
existence  against  one  on  whose  life  the  hap- 
piness of  numbers  depends  !  Argue  it  which 
way  you  will,  more  evil  than  good  must 
ftecessarily  result  from  this  practice.  Rea- 
son demonstrates  it  clearly ;  and  we  are 
more  even  than  reasonable  beings.  The 
law  of  God  is  before  us.  By  it  we  must  be 
judged.  This  we  all  profess  to  believe; 
and  yet  scruple  not  at  so  flagrant  a  viola- 
tion of  it — a  violation  the  most  revolting^ 
because  it  is  systematic — because  it  is  deli- 
berately following  the  vain  maxims  of  man, 
and  rejecting  the  commands  of  God." 

Laura  burst  into  tears.^  Her  rapid  ima- 
gination painted  in  such  glaring  colours 
the  ingratitude  and  enormity  of  this  sin, 
that  she  felt  herself  unequal  to  pursue  the 
subject;    and,  fearing  to   express    weakly 
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what  she  felt  so  strongly,  she  remained 
silent.  Embarrassed  and  distressed,  De 
JMorville  pathetically  besought  her  pardon, 
and  promised  to  renounce  duelling  in  fu- 
ture. 

"  No,"  replied  Laura  coldly,  "  I  exact 
nothing  from  your  affection,  but  every  thing 
from  your  reason.  That  you  give  up  fight- 
ing henceforward  to  avoid  distressing  me, 
may  gratify,  but  will  not  satisfy  me.  I 
seek  not  to  persuade  ;  for  then  you  might 
accuse  yourself  of  mere  weakness  in  yield- 
ing ;  but  to  convince,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  your  judgment,  and  not  mine,  that  you 
maintain.'* 

"  I  am  convinced,''  eagerly  retorted  De 
Morville,  "  perfectly  convinced  ;  and  had  I 
been  a  soldier,  and  had  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  myself,  never  would  I  have 
engaged  in  a  duel ;  but  I  confess,  as  1  am, 
I  want  the  courage  to  endure  being  ranked 
with  cowards.  This  has  been  my  principal 
reason  and  excuse  to  myself  for  following 
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this  dreadful  practice ;  but  when  I  am  your 
husband,"  he  added  tenderly,  "  I  shall  have 
a  powerful  motive  to  avoid  it,  even  if  you 
did  not  so  severely  censure  it.  The  unfor- 
tunate business  I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
admits  not  of  reconciliation  ; — and  I  trust," 
he  continued  hesitatingly,  "  you  will  take 
no  means  to  stop  the  meeting." 

"  You  are  secure  from  all  interruption 
on  my  part,"  somewhat  haughtily  answered 
Laura.  "  I  counsel,  but  I  pretend  not  to 
dictate.  I  never  wish  to  force  any  one  to 
measures  they  would  not  voluntarily  adopt ; 
and  although  I  do  not  affect  to  be  free  from 
anxiety  for  your  safety,  yet  that  is  but  a 
secondary  feeling.  My  first  object  and  wish 
is,  that  those  I  love  should  act  rightly,  con- 
sistently, and  upon  principle." 

"  Then,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
feeling,  "  if  I  fall  in  a  cause  you  consider 
as  a  bad  one,  you  will  only  regret  my  dere- 
liction from  duty." 
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^*  Ungrateful  !"  exclaimed  Laura,  her 
eyes  flushing  with  indignation  as  she  turned 
from  him. 

De  Morville  felt  the  force  of  her  re- 
proof, and  earnestly  entreated  her  to  for- 
give a  feeling  of  despondency  with  which 
the  severity  of  her  principles  had  inspired 
him.  Laura  was  easily  reconciled  ;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  lovers  is  said  to  be  the 
tenderest  of  moments ! 

The  parties  met,  and  were  slighty  w^ound- 
ed.  Fitz-Evelin  (who  w  as  De  Morville's  se- 
cond) brought  the  earliest  intelligence,  that 
no  serious  mischief  was  done,  to  the  no 
sliglit  comfort  of  Laura,  w  ho  had  passed  a 
night  of  dreadful  uneasiness. 

The  hour  of  visiting  had  scarcely  arrived 
w4ien  Lady  Arabella  Clanville  (who  had 
been  in  the  country)  was  announced.  She 
came  to  condole  with  her  de  r  IMiss  Merton 
on  the  terrible  news  of  De  Morville's  duel 
and  wound ;  but  when  she  found  her  better 
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informed  than  herself,  and  perfectly  at  her 
ease  with  regard  to  her  lover's  safety,  she 
dexterously  wheeled  about  to  the  cause. 
She  expressed  extreme  curiosity  about  it, 
and  affected  to  believe  Laura  in  possession 
of  the  secret.  "  Of  course  De  Morville  must 
have  told  her;  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  have  concealed  any  thing  from  her." 

Laura  smiled  with  inward  contempt  at 
the  malicious  pains  that  were  thus  artfully 
taken  to  weaken  her  confidence  in  De  Mor- 
ville, and  simply  replied,  "  Fortunately  I 
am  not  suspicious,  for  I  am  most  perfectly 
ignorant." — "  Well,"  continued  Lady  Ara- 
bella, "  I  confess  I  do  long  to  know  ;  I 
wonder  how  you  can  be  so  indifferent  ?  but, 
after  all,  I  dare  say  you  are  better  inform- 
ed than  you  pretend,  and  are  only  fearful 
of  betraying  his  secret." 

"  1  wonder,"  observed  Lady  Adelaide, 
when  their  visitor  had  left  them,  "  what 
could  make  Lady  Arabella  so  carious  ?     It 
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was  surely  no  business  of  hers !" — "  She 
only  affected  curiosity,  my  dear,"  answer- 
ed Laura,  "  that  she  might  inspire  me  with 
it,  and  make  me  suppose  De  Morville  had 
ill-treated  me,  by  leaving  me  in  the  dark." 

Lady  Adelaide  suddenly  laid  down  her 
work,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  her  friend 
was  in  earnest.  "  Impossible !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  what  inducement  could  any  one 
have  to  be  so  mischievous  ?" — "  I  cannot 
tell,"  replied  Laura,  "  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  fact.  However,  I  agree  with  you, 
it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  and  hard  to 
believe." 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


And  now  scarcely  a  week  was  wanting  of 
the  time  fixed  for  the  double  marriages  of 
Sir  James  Merton's  children.  In  pleased 
anticipation  of  the  future,  the  happy  group 
ceased  to  remember  that  that  future  was 
not  in  their  power.  Poor  pensioners  on 
the  bounty  of  an  hour,  they  yet  looked  with 
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confidence  to  the  morrow.  Hope  and  har- 
mony once  more  became  the  delighted  in- 
mates of  Laura's  breast ;  and  even  she  was 
unprepared  for  sorrow,  because  her  imagi- 
nation had  dwelt  on  joy.  Let  not  the  wise, 
the  reflecting,  condemn  her ;  for  Laura  had 
not  yet  reached  her  twentieth  year. 

The  next  day  was  to  witness  the  union 
of  the  young  people.  Mirth  and  convivi- 
ality reigned  in  Sir  James's  hospitable  man- 
sion. Supper  was  concluded,  and  Fitz- 
Evelin  and  De  Morville  preparing  to  de- 
part, when  Mrs  Muscarell,  who  had  been, 
a  few  minutes  before,  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits,  fell  lifeless  from  her  chair.  The  terri- 
fied Adelaide  flew  to  her  support.  Laura  bent 
anxiously  over  her,  hoping  she  had  only  faint- 
ed ;  but  a  short  time  confirmed  the  worst 
fears  of  the  distressed  Adelaide.  Her  friend, 
—her  guardian — her  mother — was  no  more  ! 
At  any  time  the  blow  would  have  been  se- 
verely felt ;  but  at  this  moment,  the  unlook- 
ed-for calamity  stunned  and  overcame  the 
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gentle  Adelaide ;  for  the  mind,  enervated  by 
happiness,  shrinks  from  the  sudden  blast  of 
adversity  with  dismay  as  v^^ell  as  anguish. 

The  halls,  that  so  lately  had  rung  with 
the  voice  of  mirth  and  gladness,  now  faint- 
ly echoed  the  low  and  plaintive  accents  of 
affliction  and  condolence.  Sorrow  hung  on 
evi^^y  countenance,  which  but  yesterday 
beamed  gaiety  and  joy  ;  sad  Melancholy  in- 
fested the  air,  and  spread  her  sable  wings 
over  the  house  of  Merton.  But  Time, 
whose  unerring  hand  had  struck  the  dart 
of  anguish,  brought  healing  too,  which,  if 
it  failed  to  cure  the  wound,  at  least  dead- 
ened the  smart.  Again  the  voice  of  love 
reached  the  mourning  Adelaide,  and  half- 
cheered  her  depressed  spirit.  De  Morville 
ventured  to  hint  to  Laura  that  they  might 
be  married  before  the  Lady  Adelaide ;  and, 
as  her  black  habit  was  but  complimentary, 
hoped  she  would  fix  a  day  not  distant. 
Sir  James,  charmed  at  the  idea  of  changing 
B  2 
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tire  dull  scene,  said  it  should  positively  be 
delayed  but  one  month  longer. 

Lady  Arabella  Clanville,  however,  slept 
not.  Delighted  at  the  marriage  of  the  be- 
ing she  most  hated  and  envied  having  been 
deferred,  she  tortured  her  brain  to  discover 
means  to  break  it  off  entirely.  She  had 
tried  to  make  her  jealous ;  but  this  not  suc- 
ceeding, she  was  possessed  of  too  fertile  an 
invention,  where  mischief  was  concerned, 
to  give  up  her  point.  She  employed  people 
to  discover  any  action  of  De  Morville's  life, 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  severe  Laura,  would 
be  unpardonable ;  but  she  sought  in  vain. 
To  divide  them  was  her  labour  by  day,  her 
dream  by  night ;  but  long  she  laboured  and 
dreamed  in  vain. 

At  last  propitious  Fate  seemed  to  smile 
upon  her,  and  reward  her  perseverance. 
The  reasons  for  Lady  IMerton's  separation 
from  her  husband  were  not  publicly  known, 
but  they  had  been  whispered.     Few  things 
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are  so  secret,  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  are 
found  out ;  besides,  it  had  been  necessary  for 
the  revenge  meditated  by  Clara  Porter,  that 
every  thing  against  her  inconstant  lover. 
Sir  James,  should  be  known.  By  raising 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Maria,  Clara 
knew  well  enough  that  the  good-natured 
world  would  in  some  degree  condemn  him, 
if  it  was  only  by  comparison. 

Lady  Arabella  had  been  told,  as  a  great 
secret,  this  vague  unsubstantiated  rumour : 
On  it  she  built.  If  the  report  was  true,  she 
felt  certain  of  success,  because  Lady  Mer- 
ton  would  not  have  failed  to  inspire  h&t 
daughter  with  her  dread  of  insanity ;  and 
even  if  it  was  false,  might  not  Laura  have 
a  natural  horror  of  that  dreadful  malady  ? 
Now,  madness  had  been  time  immemorial 
in  the  family  of  De  Morville.  Armed  with 
this  intelligence.  Lady  Arabella  called  to 
enquire  after  poor  dear  Lady  Adelaide. 
She  knew  that  to  tell  the  plain  fact  would 
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be  too  invidious.  She  had  therefore  taken 
the  opportunity  of  spending  some  days  iii 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  to  make  par- 
ticular enquiries  respecting  De  Morville's 
sister  and  her  family.  This  lady  had  a 
great  many  children,  all  strong  and  hand- 
some, one  excepted,  who  was  always  kept 
by  the  sea-side  on  the  plea  of  ill  health.. 
Lady  Arabella's  indefatigable  researches  fa- 
thomed the  real  cause  of  his  absence  from 
his  family ;  and  now,  having  a  handle  for 
her   spite,    she  failed  not  to  talk   of  Mrs 

S and   her  beautiful  family.     "  Sweet 

amiable  creature,"  continued  Lady  Arabella 
in  her  wheedling  tone,  "  how  my  heart 
bleeds  for  her  !  To  a  woman  of  her  exqui- 
site sensibility,  the  situation  of  her  eldest 
son  must  be  a  never-ceasing  misery,  not  to 
be  obliterated  for  one  instant  from  her  me- 
mory, even  while  gazing  on  her  other  love- 
ly  children." 
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**  Is  he  ill  ?"  asked  Laura  in  a  compas- 
sionate voice.  **  Good  Heavens  !  you  sur- 
prise me.  Miss  Merton ;  you  not  know 
the  lamentable  malady  which  has  so  long 
affected  him  !  I  cannot  comprehend  this." 
Fitz-Evelin  was  in  the  room :  and,  well 
aware  of  the  malicious  purport  of  her  ques- 
tion, said,  "  I  am  sure.  Miss  Merton,  you 
must  remember  hearing*  of  a  dreadful  acci- 
dent that  befel  the  child  many  years  ago  ; 
a  fall,  I  think  it  was,  by  which  it  has  been, 
poor  thing,  in  a  state  of  imbecility  ever 
since."  Lady  Arabella  bit  her  lips  with 
rage  at  having  the  effect  of  her  tale  thus 
weakened,  and  hastily  retorted,  "  Imbeci- 
lity indeed  !  It  would  be  well  if  it  were  on- 
ly that ;  but  unfortunately  the  mother's  fa- 
mily is  too  well  known  for  a  doubt  to  be  en- 
tertained about  his  illness ;  unfortunately 
he  is  decidedly  mad,  and  so  is  almost  every 
branch  of  the  De  Morville  family."  As  she 
spoke,  her  eye  glared  on  Laura  deadly  hate 
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and  rancorous  revenge  ;  but  her  hapless  vic- 
tim saw  it  not.  The  blow  was  struck  ;  the 
thunderbolt  had  fallen ;  qnd  Lady  Arabella 
herself  shrunk  from  the  stern  unconscious 
gaze  of  the  horror-struck  Laura. 

At  this  moment  De  Morville  entered. 
His  presence  recalled  the  wandering  facul- 
ties of  her  he  loved.  She  longed  to  be  in 
solitude,  that  she  might  weep  in  peace; 
and  her  contempt  of  her  inhuman  persecu- 
tor rose  to  irritation,  as  she  saw  her  calmly 
enjoying  the  anguish  she  had  caused.  Sa- 
tisfied with  the  mischief  she  had  done, 
Lady  Arabella  rose  to  depart ;  and  Laura ^ 
silently  curtseying,  answered  her  Ladyship's 
speeches  by  a  forced  and  ghastly  smile. 

Alarmed  and  anxious,  De  Morville  made 
a  thousand  tender  enquiries  about  her ;  while 
she,  faintly  acquiescing  in  the  plea  of  ill- 
ness furnished  her  by  Fitz-Evelin,  said  she 
would  try  what  repose  and  quiet  would  do 
for  her,  and,  with  a  smile  of  affection  that 
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could  not  chace  the  Iook  of  woe  from  her 
pallid  countenance,  she  left  him. 

The  surprise  of  De  Morville  could  only 
be  equalled  by  his  distress.     He  conjured 
Fitz-Evelin  to  tell  him  if  he  could  devise 
the  cause  of  her  disorder,  but  he  dared  not 
say  what  he  guessed  ;•  and  De  Morville  re- 
turned  home   in    the   greatest   uneasiness. 
But  what  were  his  sufferings  to  those  of  the 
devoted  Laura?     "  Why,"   exclaimed  she, 
as  in  frantic  agony  she  threw  herself  on  her 
bed,  "  why  did  I  ever  consent  to  marry  this 
man  ?     I    was    contented ;    almost   happy ; 
but  I  chose  to  go  in  search  of  misery.     I 
willingly  threw  myself  in  the  way  of  mis- 
fortune.    I  was  absurd  without  temptation, 
for  I  was  not  in  love  with  De  Morville.     I 
had  no  wish  to  try  a  state  where  I  was  sure 
of  meeting  with  some  sorrows ;  and  if,  in- 
deed, there  were  comforts,    I  knew   them 
not ;   and  at  best  they  are  uncertain  and 
precarious.     My  folly  is  incomprehensible 
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even   to   myself;    but   my   punishment    is 
dreadful." 

Thus  mourned  the  harassed  and  bewil- 
dered Laura.  Incapable  of  organised 
thought  or  clear  plans,  her  disturbed  brain 
only  conjured  up  horrors  ;  and  as  she  dwelt 
on  her  mother's  sad  story,  she  shuddered, 
as  the  reflection  for  the  first  time  crossed 
her,  that  she  herself  ought  to  have  declined 
marriage,  and  she  continually  and  empha- 
tically exclaimed,  "  Pardon,  dear  departed 
saint,  I  will  not  marry  him  !— I  will  never 
marry  !"  But  feeling,  like  passion,  will  in 
time  be  exhausted,  and  rave  itself  to  rest ; 
and  Laura  descended  to  dinner  with  that 
calm  look  of  fixed  and  settled  despondency 
that  denotes  the  apathy  of  a  mind  worn  out 
by  intense  suffering.  A  rapid  and  anxious 
glance  from  Fitz-Evelin  for  a  moment  rou- 
sed her  dormant  faculties.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  :  and  she  bent  her  head  over  her 
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brother's  dog  to  conceal  the  bitter  drops  of 
anguish. 

"  My   dear  Laura,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
ill,"  said  Sir  James  ;    "  you   are  very  pale, 
child." — "  It  will  not  last,"  she  replied  in  a 
voice    scarcely    articulate ;    "    we  must  all 
suffer  sometimes,"  she  added  smiling ;  "  but 
do  not  be  uneasy  about  me,  for  I  am  never 
ill  long."     Shocked  at  her  look— -her  tone-  - 
her  manner — the  affectionate  Adelaide  an- 
xiously watched  her ;  and,   convinced  from 
observing  her,  that  her  illness  was  the  mere 
effect  of  sorrow,  she  entered  her  room  when 
the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  found  her 
measuring  it  with   rapid  steps,    while    her 
mind,  wrapt  in  gloomy  contemplations,  was 
lost  to  surrounding  objects. 

"  Laura  !  my  friend,  my  sister  !"  said  the 
tender  Adelaide.  Laura  started,  and  al- 
most incoherently  asked,  "  What  would 
you  have  with  me  ?" — "  I  do  not  ask  your 
confidence,"    said    the   gentle   girl,    as    she 
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kissed  one  of  her  hands,  and  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  "  for  I  know  I  am  unworthy  of 
it ;  but  I  would  know  if  I  cannot  assuage 
your  griefs.  At  least,  my  Laura,  I  can  weep 
with  you.  When  you  mourn,  I  must  suf- 
fer, even  though  you  banish  me  your  pre- 
sence. Let  me  help  you  to  bewail,  if  I 
have  no  power  to  comfort." 

Laura  embraced  her  artless  and  affec- 
tionate friend ;  and,  after  a  momentary  gush 
of  sorrow,  said,  in  a  calmer  tone,  "  I  forbear 
to  intrude  my  griefs  on  my  friends,  not 
from  want  of  confidence,  but  from  affection. 
The  burden  that  is  allotted  me  to  bear  I 
would  not  lessen  in  selfish  sorrow,  by  throw- 
ing part  on  those  I  love.  Sympathy  is  in- 
deed consoling ;  but  our  real  friends  do 
more  than  sympathise — they  shaj^e  our  an- 
guish. But  you,  my  Adelaide,  would, 
from  anxious  tenderness,  be  as  miserable, 
without  the  knowledge  of  what  now  op- 
presses me,  as  you  can  be  with  it.     I  will 
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therefore  tell  you  all  I  can.  Circumstances, 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  inform  you  of, 
separate  me  eternally  from  De  Morville. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  part  of  his 
conduct,  and  therefore  sincerely  regret  the 
apparent  injustice  of  giving  him  up;  but 
what  puzzles  me  beyond  every  thing  is,  how 
to  account  to  my  father  for  the  sudden 
change  of  my  resolution ;  for  my  reason 
must  be  a  mystery  to  him." — "  Why  not 
make  De  Morville  furnish  a  reason  ?"  timid- 
ly asked  the  Lady  Adelaide.  "  Oh  !  that 
would  be  cruel,  ungenerous !"  hastily  re- 
turned Laura ;  '•  would  that  I  could  keep 
the  real  reason  from  himself!" 

The  amiable  Adelaide,  perceiving,  from 
the  mystery  in  which  Laura  was  enveloped, 
that  her  presence  could  only  be  a  constraint, 
and,  with  real  delicacy,  fearing  that,  in 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  her  mind, 
she  might  say  something  which  she  would 
afterwards  repent,  bade  her  adieu,  intreat- 
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ing  she  would  go  to  bed.  "  You  can  think 
just  as  well  lying  down  as  sitting  up,  and  it 
will  rest  you,  my  love ;"  and  not  waiting  for 
her  answer  she  left  her. 

Laura  listened  to  her  light  quick  step  on 
the  passage ;  and  when  the  sound  died  on 
her  ear,  she  exclaimed,   "   Angelic  lovely 
girl !  I  would  not  have  wounded  thy  tender 
heart  with  my  sorrowful  tale  !    Happy  girl  I 
how  do  I  envy  thee !  and  yet,  ungrateful  as 
1  am,  ought  I  not  rather  to  rejoice  at  my 
escape  !     If  I  had  heard  this  after  my  mar- 
riage,  what    would   have  become  of  me  ? 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  unsearchable, 
but  always  gracious  !     My  greatest  enemy 
has  saved  me  from  certain  misery, — while 
my  friends  saw  me  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  shut  their  eyes  to  my  danger ! 
Merciful  Heaven !  I  shudder  to  think,  that, 
but  for  events  as  unforeseen   as  distressing, 
I  should  now  have  been  the  wife  of  a  mad- 
pan  !    From  what  protracted,  never-ceasing 
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anguish,  am  I  not  saved  !  A  whole  life  of 
gratitude  cannot  sufficiently  show  what  I 
,f  eel  at  this  deliverance  !" 

The  rising  sun  found  Laura  still  consider- 
ing how  she  should  break  her  intentions  to 
her  lover.  To  wound  his  feelings  was 
dreadful  ;  but  her  invention  could  not  fur- 
nish her  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  break- 
ing off  with  him.  She  really  loved  him  ;  and 
she  was  too  generous  not  to  prefer  an  ap- 
pearance of  acting  unjustly  herself  to  giving 
him  pain.  But  all  the  sophistry  of  feeling 
failed,  in  her  eyes,  to  justify  deceit.  If  I 
give  any  reason,  it  must  be  the  true  one,'' 
thought  she  ;  "  and  if  I  give  no  reason,  my 
father  will  have  a  right  to  insist  on  a  mar- 
riage taking  place  to  which  I  have  once 
given  my  consent.  I  will  read  parf  of  my 
mother's  history  to  De  Morville. — Surely  he 
will  feel  and  see  my  meaning. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  the 
next  time  she  saw  De  Morville,  she  desired 
no  company  might  be  admitted,  and  gently 
informed  him  of  her  determination  never  to 
marry.  Thunderstruck,  the  unhappy  lover 
complained  of  her  inconstancy.  He  swore 
that  he  would  never  give  her  up ;  and  that, 
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but  for  a  circumstance  that  in  fact  did  not 
concern  them,  she  would  have  been  his  be- 
yond the  power  of  recal. 

Laura  did  not  attempt  to  quell  the  first 
storm.  In  uncomplaining  sadness  she  heard 
him  ;  her  tears  fell  slowly  and  unperceived ; 
and  many  a  sigh  burst  from  her  oppressed 
and  aching  heart,  as  she  thought  of  the  pain 
she  inflicted  on  him,  and  the  yet  greater 
that  was  in  store.  But  she  waited  in  vain 
for  a  calm.  By  turns  indignant  and  furi- 
ous, or  tender  and  miserable,  De  Morville 
left  her  not  a  moment  for  explanation.  She 
heard  her  father's  step ;  and  feebly  arising, 
she  said,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  De  Morville, 
you  have  exhausted  me  to-day;  come  to- 
morrow ;  and  if  indeed  you  love  me,  do  not 
torture  me  by  such  another  scene  as  I  have 
just  witnessed  !  All  you  can  say  will  only 
add  to  my  sufferings,  but  cannot  change  my 
resolution.  I  should  not  have  taken  it 
without  reason ;   and  that  reason,  alas,  you 
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cannot  change  !" — "  And  you  will  condemn 
me  without  hearing  what  I  might  say  in 
my  defence !  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
done  any  thing  to  offend  you  ;  but  if  I  have, 
only  tell  me  what  it  is  ?"— "  You  have  not 
offended  me— you  cannot  offend  me.  I  am 
sorry  with  no  one  but  myself,  at  being  obli^ 
ged  to  vex  you." — "  Vex  me  !"  retorted  De 
Morville ;  "  what  a  word  for  destroying  the 
happiness  of  my  life — for  deceiving,  betray- 
ing me,  as  you  have  done !  I  do  not  ex- 
pect you,  however,  to  understand  what  I 
feel ;  for  you  were,  from  the  beginning, 
persuaded  into  the  match,  and  never  cared 
for  me."  Laura  would  have  answered,  but 
her  voice  w  as  gone  ;  and,  scarcely  able  to> 
breathe,  she  sunk  on  the  sopha  from  mere 
inability  to  support  herself. 

**  I  go,"  said  De  Morville,  "  as  you  chuse 
it ; — I  go  for  ever  !  The  time,  perhaps,  may 
come,  when  you  will  repent  having  thus 
cruelly-  and  wantonly  trifled  with  a  heart 
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that  would  have  been  ever  yours  !"  4s  he 
spoke,  he  caught  up  his  hat ;  and,  with  one 
look  at  Laura,  was  rushing  out  of  the 
room  ;  but  she  sprung  forward  to  arrest 
him,  and,  too  weak  to  stand,  fell  on  the 
ground.  Alarmed  now  for  her,  he  raised 
her,  calling  on  her,  in  a  frantic  tone,  by 
every  tender  name  he  could  devise ;  but 
how  much  was  his  terror  increased  when  he 
saw  her  face  covered  with  blood  !  In  the 
utmost  dismay  he  rung  the  bell  with  vio- 
lence. A  physician  was  instantly  sent  for. 
Luckily  he  contrived  to  stop  the  blood  im- 
mediately, or  Laura,  in  a  short  time,  would 
have  been  gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery. She  had  burst  a  blood  vessel,  and 
was  many  weeks  before  she  was  pronounced 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  suffered  to 
speak.  She  was,  however,  permitted  to 
leave  her  room,  and  see  her  friends  long  be- 
fore ;  and  she  stipulated  that  De  Morville 
should  be  among  the  number. 
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Seeing   her    every   day,    and   constantly 
treated  by  her  with  the  same  affectionate 
kindness  and  winning  gentleness  as  former- 
ly, De  Morville  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  she  would  indeed  give  him  up  ;  yet  he 
ventured  not  to  allude  to  any  of  their  for- 
mer plans ;   for  Laura  never  replied  to  any 
observation  of  the  sort  from  her  father  or 
brother ;  and  once,  when  the  Lady  Adelaide 
was  laughingly  fixing  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, Fitz-Evelin  said,  "  it  was  very  un- 
lucky to  talk  of  ceremonies  in  joke,    and 
cited  the  ancients,  who  ever  spoke  of  them 
in  the  most  solemn  and  awful  manner.    Ed- 
ward laughed  at  the  mock  gravity  of  his 
friend;    but  Laura   instantly  changed   the 
subject,  and  that  in  so  mournful  a  tone,  that 
it  was  evident  it  distressed  her. 

In  this  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety  (which 
served  but  to  increase  his  love)  did  De 
Morville  remain  until  he  received  a  note 
from  Laura,  which  intimated  her  wish  to 
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see  him,  to  renew  the  subject   of  the  con- 
versation previous  to  her  iUness. 

He  instantly  went  to  her,  and  entreated 
she  would  delay  all  explanations  until  she 
had  more  effectually  recovered  her  strength. 
But  Laura  was  anxious  to  have  it  over  as 
soon  as  possible.     She  said  she  could  have 
no  comfort  while  she  saw  him  in  his  present 
state  of  uncertainty,  vainly  looking  forward 
to  what  could  never  happen.     "  You  have 
a  right,  as  it  is,  to  think  I  have  treated  you 
ill ;  but  if,  to  save  mutual  pain  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  delay  destroying  all   hopes   of  our 
union,  I  shall  only  add  to  my  injustice,  by 
suffering  you  to  remain  in  an  error,    and 
shall,  after  all,  gain  nothing  by  putting  off 
the  evil.     My  determination  being  taken,  I 
am  not  going  to  reason  about  it.     I  have 
no  strength  for  argument.     I  am  going  to 
tell  you  why  our  marriage  can  never  take 
place ;  and  I  beseech  you  do  not  interrupt 
me.     I  wish  this  to  be  the  last  time  of  dis- 
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cussing  this  painful  subject.  Be  calm,  then, 
I  entreat  you,  for  I  am  weak  and  spiritless, 
and  shall  be  quickly  exhausted." 

Laura's  head  sunk  on  the  pillow — her  eyes 
closed— her  lips  grew  whiter ;  and  De  Mor- 
ville  again  entreated  she  would  not  agitate 
herself;  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  recover- 
ed a  little,  and,  well  aware  that  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  state  of  her  health  had 
the  power  of  reining  in  her  lover's  impetu- 
osity, she  persisted  in  finishing  the  business 
once  for  all. 

She  began  by  speaking  of  her  mother. 
She  extolled  her  virtues,  and  described  her 
as  only  an  enthusiastic  daughter  can  de- 
scribe a  fond  parent.  When  she  perceived 
that  De  Morville  became  interested  in  her 
tale,  she  ceased  for  a  moment ;  and  then 
emphatically  said,  "  misery  is  the  lot  of 
man  ;  that  she  then  was  miserable  may  ex- 
cite regret,  compassion,  but  not  surprise  : 
but  so  dreadful  were  her  sufferings,    that 
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the  .nbd  recoils  with  horror  from  the  reci- 
aJ.     She  loved  her   h„sband-she   adored 

l.er  children;  through  them  she  was  doom, 
ed  to  suffer-for  them  to  tremble.  The 
most  awful  judgment  of  Heaven-the  most 
severe  malediction  with  which,  i„  its  wrath 

•t  visits  this  earth,  hung  over  the  heads  of 
the  objects  of  her  fondest   tenderness,   her 

r.anZVTS""'  ""'"■  ""''  P'"«-  that 
pait  of  Lady  Merton's  history,  giving  her 

reasons  forherseparatio„fromher\„sb.nd: 

butDeMorville,atfirst,was„oti„astate 
to  receive  it  The  truth  flashed  instanta- 
neously on  h.s  mind;  and  hiding  his  face 
withbothhishands,  he  groaned  Lplyl 
hen  suddenly  starting  up,    he  said.  i„' a 

I'lrlXf'"  Then  you /e«.n,e,Lau- 
friend""  .  .  "''  '""'^  '''  "^  '''''^^^ 
round  h.m  as  he  leant  over  her ;«  ,s  not 
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,,y  heart,  my  soul,  yours?"     De  MorviUe 

almost  frantic,  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and 
incoherently  replied,  "  And  am  I  to  know 

all  your  tenderness  only  when  that  tender- 
ness will  be  unavailing.    If  you  love  me  we 
n,„st  not  part.     Our  union  is  the  wdl  of 
Heaven.     I  could,  for  myself,  bear  all  the 
agonies  of  disappointment,  grievous  as  they 
are ;  but  when  you  suffer  too,  how  can  I 

bear  it  ?"  , ,       , 

Laura  sighed  deeply,  but  she  could  only 
weep,  for  she  was  too  weak  to  articulate 
another  word.  De  MorviUe  saw  she  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  entreating  her 
to  lie  stiU,  assured  her  he  would  not  say 
another  word.  . 

The  maid  now  entered  with  an  opiate 
draught,  and  she  soon  sunk  under  its  friend- 
ly influence,  having  first  given  De  Morv.lle 
her  mother's  manuscript,  which  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sorrow  for  himself  and   Lady 
Merton  he  quickly  perused. 


I 
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It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  sought 
for  arguments  to  oppose  Laura's  determina- 
tion. He  saw  she  was  right ;  and  he  knew 
her  well  enough  to  be  certain,  that  what 
she  believed  to  be  right  she  would  persevere 
in,  let  it  cost  her  what  it  might.  In  his 
heart,  however,  he  blamed  Lady  Merton 
for  leaving  her  husband.  Although  men 
are  seldom  very  scrupulous  about  the  mar- 
riage-vows themselves,  they  do  not  fail  to 
look  upon  them  as  not  merely  binding  with 
regard  to  women>  but  as  possessing  a  sort 
of  magical  charm,  which  no  power  can  dis- 
solve. Agreeably  to  this  early  prejudice, 
De  Morville  condemned  Lady  Merton  for 
failing  in  duty  to  her  husband,  without 
comprehending  how  much  higher  a  duty 
she  was  called  upon  to  perform,  or  indeed 
feeling  quite  certain,  that  any  duty  could 
-be  paramount  to  what  she  owed  Sir  James. 
Still  he  gave  her  credit  for  meaning  well ; 

VOL.^III.  c 
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and  perceiving  how  strong*  her  apprehen- 
sions and  great  her  anxiety  were  upon  the 
dreadful  subject,  he  would  not  have  won- 
dered to  find  a  solemn  injunction  to  her 
children  never  to  marry. 

After  having  read  the  manuscript  over 
and  over  again,  until  he  almost  knew  it  by 
heart,  he  gently  placed  it  behind  the  pillow 
of  the  sleeping  Laura ;  then  gazing  on  her 
death-like  features,  as  she  lay  more  entran- 
ced than  sleeping,  he  marked  the  deep  lines 
of  suffering  imprinted  on  her  still  beauteous 
face,  and  suddenly  he  thought,  that  to  re- 
main near  her  would  add  to  their  mutual 
anguish,  and  perlaps  retard  her  recovery. 
"  I  go  then,  my  beloved,"  he  mentally  eja- 
culated, "  until  to  meet  will  be  np  longer 
painful.  A  sudden  departure  will  spare  me 
conversations  and  inventions  to  Sir  James.' 

He  was  yet  soliloquizing  when  the  Lady 
Adelaide  came  gently  in  to  see  after  her 
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friend.  "  My  sweet  friend,"  said  he  ea- 
gerly, "  you  can  take  a  load  of  anxiety 
from  my  harassed  mind.  Will  you — "  He 
stopped.  "  I  will  do  any  thing,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  you  have  but  to  name  it." — "  Then 
write,  to  inform  me  of  the  state  of  Miss  Mer- 
ton's  health  faithfully  and  particularly.  I 
will  send  you  word  where  to  direct  your 
three  first  letters  ;  and  I  hope,  after  that, 
she  will  be  so  well  as  to  require  no  more.  I 
entreat  you,  my  dear  Lady  Adelaide,  tell 
no  one,  not  even  her,  that  you  are  charita- 
ble enough  to  bestow  so  much  comfort  on 
me.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  know  where 
I  am  !" 

The  Lady  Adelaide  agreed  to  every 
thing ;  and  De  Morville,  bending  over  the 
wasted  form  of  his  loved  Laura,  gave  the 
last  look  of  agonised  fondness  to  her  he  had 
so  long  hoped  and  expected  would  be  eter- 
nally his.     He  quickly  traversed  the  room— 
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half  turned ;— then  softly,  but  rapidly,  do- 
sing the  door,  hurried  homeward  with  the 
mournful  presentimeQt  he  had  seen  her  for 
the  last  time  1 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 


Tl  iME  shed  its  healing  opiate  over  the  sor- 
rows of  the  subdued  and  harassed  Laura. 
The  reign  of  happiness,  the  bright  delusions 
of  imagination,  were  indeed  at  an  end  ; — the 
fire  of  genius  was  extinct ; — the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  no  longer  gilded  every  scene,  and 
spread  delight  and  fascination  on  the  ambi- 
c  3 
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guous  future.  Calm  and  contented,  she 
now  trod  the  even  path  before  her,  alike 
free  from  anxiety,  and  destitute  of  hope. 
With  pious  thankfulness  she  received  the 
good  and  the  evil  that  befel  her.  Her  man- 
ner, still  peculiar,  was  more  indifferent ; 
— invariably  gentle  and  attentive,  she  was 
less  affectionate — alv/ays  cheerful,  her  spi- 
rits had  nevertheless  lost  that  elastic  spring, 
which  even  time  and  anguish  sometimes  fail 
to  break.  The  beauty  of  feature — the  su- 
blimity of  intellect — the  charm  of  benevo- 
lence,  still  indeed  marked,  with  evident 
superiority  and  attractive  interest,  her  love- 
ly face ;  but  it  no  longer  reflected  every  pas- 
sing emotion  ;  for  those  varied  feelings  had 
ceased  to  dwell  in  her  peaceful  bosom,  where 
all  was  hushed  and  at  rest.  Her  cheek 
lost  its  beautiful  contour  and  rich  carnation  : 
it  was  sunk  and  colourless ;  those  feelings 
must  indeed  be  powerful  that  could  paint  it 
with  its  former  hue.     Her  eves  were  still 
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clear,  bright,  and  expressive ;  but  they  were 
no  longer  Laura's  eyes  !  the  transcript  of  a 
mind  pure,  enthusiastic,  sublime,  and  feel- 
ing. Grace  and  elegance  could  not  abandon 
a  form  that  they  had  modelled ;  but  it  was 
not  now  the  elegance  which  was  the  result 
of  majesty  and  health ;  like  the  frail  osier, 
her  light  figure  bent  forward  until  the  out- 
line was  lost.  Grandeur  marked  every  mo- 
tion ;  but  she  had  ceased  to  inspire  those 
mingled  feelings  of  love  and  admiration 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  lofty  enthusiast. 
She  was  already  but  the  remains  of  Laura. 

It  was  settled,  that  as  Edward  was  to  re- 
side, after  his  marriage,  at  Merton-Hall, 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place  there  ;  and 
Laura  cordially  entered  into  it,  for  she 
thought  her  young  friend  would  be  happier 
in  the  country ;  and  she  also  wished  to  see 
Maria  Harcourt  and  Fortescue,  who  were 
in  their  original  habitation. 
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Fortescue  had  taken  orders  early  in  life ; 
but,  his  fortune  being  comfortable,  he  had 
never  exerted  himself  to  get  preferment.  An 
old  college  friend  had  applied  in  his  favour, 
although  without  his  knowledge,  and  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  living  of  the  late  Mr  Har- 
court.  Fortescue  accepted  it  with  gratitude ; 
and  Maria,  who  had  taken  up  her  abode 
with  a  relation  in  Bath,  revisited  occasion- 
ally  with  delight  the  scenes  of  her.  youth. 
She  was  now  with  her  brother,  and  was  an- 
xious that  Laura  should  come  to  Merton- 
Hall  before  she  left  the  vicarage.  She  wrote 
to  her,  that  ]Smma  was  growing  rapidly, 
and  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  her 
friends,  sanguine  as  they  had  always  felt  a- 
bout  her ;  That  it  had  been  her  own  wish 
to  send  her  to  school  at  Bath  ;  but  Fortescue 
opposed  it  so  strongly,  that  she  agreed  to  his 
taking  the  entire  charge  of  her.  Laura  ar- 
dently longed  to  press  the  lovely  child  in 
her  affectionate  and  protecting  arms-     She 
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doated  on  her  with  maternal  fondness : 
From  her  birth  she  had  depended  on  her : 
Her  first  preference  was  for  Laura — her  ear- 
liest accents  lisped  her  name.  The  few  first 
years  of  her  life  she  never  left  her  for  an  in- 
stant. She  formed,  as  it  were,  part  of  her  ex- 
istence. Often,  as  she  rocked  the  innocent 
babe  to  rest  on  her  kind  bosom,  did  she 
vow  never  to  abandon  her  helpless  charge ; 
and,  although  she  had  been  since  obliged  to 
delegate  the  trust  to  other  hands,  never  for 
a  moment  was  it  absent  from  her  thoughts. 
She  now  wrote  to  desire  she  would,  with 
her  maid  and  governess,  take  possession  of 
her  original  apartment  in  Merton-Hall,  as 
they  were  on  their  road  down. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Murray  and  his  wife 
went  on  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. When  he  found  his  cousin  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  was  ill-used,  and  gradually 
ceased  to  think  of  her  with  any  remains  of 
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Jove.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew 
him,  Murray  dwindled  into  an  obedient 
tame  husband.  Despising  his  wife  most 
heartily,  he,  after  a  little  altercation,  inva- 
riably ended  by  yielding.  Concluding  he 
could  at  any  time  manage  a  fool,  he  wisely 
suffered  himself  to  be  managed  by  her.  In 
every  domestic  discussion  he  gave  up,  with- 
out hesitation,  for  a  quiet  life,  and  settled 
his  temper  by  the  mental  exclamation, 
**  What  the  devil  is  it  to  me  ?  I  don't  care 
about  such  nonsense."  Thus,  what  Laura 
would  never  have  attempted,  and  what  she 
would  clearly  have  failed  in  if  she  had,  Mrs 
Murray,  "  the  pretty  simpleton,"  complete- 
ly and  easily  achieved  !  Such  is  the  won- 
derful inconsistency  of  our  nature,  which 
will  obey  with  alacrity  an  inferior,  but  re- 
sents, with  jealous  fear,  the  imagined  influ- 
ence of  a  being  we  feel  to  be  above  us  ! 

Sir  James  asked  them  to  follow  him  down 
to  Merton-Hall,  as  he  much  dreaded  soli- 
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tude  in  that  gloomy  abode,  from  which  pain- 
ful remembrance  made  him  shrink.  They 
arrived,  and  Laura  greeted  every  welU 
known  spot  with  the  subdued  and  placid 
sorrow  of  a  mind  habituated  to  suffering. 
Even  in  removing  the  furniture,  that  a  mo- 
ther's hand  had  placed  there,  she  felt  not 
those  violent  emotions  which  the  smallest 
recollection  once  excited.  She  entered  the 
church  which  the  voice  of  the  revered 
Harcourt  had  so  often  filled  ;  but,  although 
her  heart  ached  at  the  remembrance,  no 
tear  disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  counte- 
nance. The  keen  edge  of  feelings,  once 
alive  to  the  most  trivial  circumstance,  was 
blunted.  It  was  long  since  she  had  felt  that 
the  principle  of  rapture  was  dead  within 
her  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  disco- 
vered that  she  was  less  alive  to  misery. 
Since  last  she  had  been  in  that  church,  the 
grave  had  swallowed  up  three  of  her  dearest 
friends  !     '*  They  are  dead,"  she  mentally ' 
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ejaculated  with  the  deep  sigh  of  despon- 
dency, "  and  I  am  changed !  oh,  how  chan- 
ged !  but  the  time  is  short — when  the  night 
is  past,  the  morning  comes.  This  hour 
of  trial  will  not  last." 
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CHAP.  XXX. 


The  heart  of  Laura,  closed  as  it  had  been 
by  sorrow  of  various  kinds,  and  restrained, 
by  mournful  experience,  under  many  a  cold 
and  frozen  guard,  yet  warmed  and  dilated 
with  something  like  pleasure  at  the  pros- 
pect of  lier  brother's  happiness.  Although 
the   mind  of  the  youthful  and  blooming 
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Adelaide  possessed  neither  the  vigour  nor 
firmness  of  Laura's;  yet  it  was  not  of  the  com- 
mon stamp,  for  she  could  appreciate  and  fully 
comprehend  every  thing  great  and  noble ; 
and  although  she  might  want  strength  to  gain 
that  eminence  that  undaunted  genius  alone 
reaches,  no  passing  cloud  obscured  its  bright- 
ness, or  hid  it  from  her  eagle  glance.  The 
penetrating  eye  of  Laura  readily  discerned 
the  various  shades  that  formed  the  under- 
standing of  Adelaide.  She  judged,  too, 
that  she  had  enough  for  a  woman ;  she 
thought  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  was  of 
far  nK)re  consequence  that  she  should  have 
implicit  confidence  in  the  vmderstanding  of 
her  husband,  than  that  she  should  make  use 
of  her  own.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  veil  of  timidity  that 
shrouded  many  of  the  greater  qualities  of 
the  Lady  Adelaide,  she  uniformly  spoke  of 
the  understanding  of  woman  as  capable  on- 
ly of  comprehending,  not  of  measuring  it- 
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self  with  that  of  man.  Obedience  she 
would  call  the  duty,  and  gentleness  the 
virtue,  of  w^omen.  Laura  would  sometimes 
sigh  as  she  saw  her  words  falling  on  the 
docile  mind  of  her  young  friend,  and  damp- 
ing the  lambent  flame  of  genius,  as  water 
deadens  the  blazing  fire ;  yet  would  she 
repeat  to  herself,  "  Is  it  not  better  that  she 
should  be  a  little  more  insipid,  if  she  is  the 
happier  for  it  ?" 

While  the  active  mind  of  Laura  was  thus 
busied  (ever  unmindful  of  self)  in  the  future 
fate  of  those  she  loved,  the  dark  malignant 
spirit  of  Lady  Arabella  Clanville  had  not 
forgotten  that  she  had  sworn  to  be  revenged 
on  her.  She  had  an  elegant  mansion  not 
many  miles  from  the  hospitable  seat  of  Sir 
James  ;  and  as  she  would,  on  no  account, 
lose  sight  of  that  family,  she  called  the  day 
after  they  came  down.  Laura  received  her 
civilly,  but  with  marked  coldness.  The 
Lady  Arabella,  however,  appeared   not  tq 
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observe  it ;  and,  with  the  undaunted  assu- 
rance of  a  woman  of  fashion,  talked  of  the 
delight  of  the  meeting,  the  comfort  of  the 
country,  where  true  friends  could  see  each 
other  without  form  or  ceremony ;  and  many 
a  well-turned  phrase  to  the  same  tune. 

When  her  Ladyship  rose  to  depart.  Sir 
James  handed  her  to  her  curricle,  which 
she  drove  herself ;  and  of  course  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  praise  her  steeds,  and 
compliment  her  courage.  "  I  assure  you," 
answered  her  Ladyship,  "  I  scarcely  know 
how  I  shall  reach  home ;  for  one  of  them  is 
so  impetuous,  that  my  wrist  is  quite  sprain- 
ed with  holding  it  in."  Sir  James  caught 
at  the  bait,  offered  to  drive  her ;  and  so  in- 
teresting was  their  conversation,  that  he 
never  perceived  how  much  the  poor  horse 
had  been  calumniated. 

Laura  sighed  as  she  saw  her  father  ascend 
the  curricle ;  it  was  not  that  she  feared 
Lady  Arabella,  but  she  blushed  for  her  fa- 
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ther's  weakness.  "  Such,'*  thought  she,  as 
forcing  a  smile,  she  returned  the  triumphant 
bow  of  the  exulting  Lady  ;  "  is  the  witch- 
ery of  women  !  and  such  the  character  of 
man,  that  he  can  be  led  by  an  object  he 
despises  !" 

Sir  James  returned  much  disturbed  ;  his 
manner  to  Laura  was  harsh  ;  and  he  ap- 
peared particularly  to  shrink  from  the  in- 
fant Emma,  whom  so  lately  he  had  delight- 
ed in.  For  a  moment  his  daughter  won- 
dered ;  but  the  succeeding  one  saw  through 
the  mystery. — In  the  evening,  Sir  James 
pretending  to  sleep,  was  anxiously  direct- 
ing his  eye  from  Laura  to  Emma,  and 
from  the  child  to  his  daughter  ;  for  an 
instant  she  bore  his  scrutiny  patiently,  then 
bending  towards  him,  said,  in  a  tone  so  low 
that  none  heard  but  himself,  "  Have  you  dis- 
covered the  likeness  you  have  been  seeking 
for  ?  I  am  afraid  poor  Lady  Arabella's  wits 
must  be  exerted  to  discover  something  more 
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probable."  Sir  James  started  ;  and  survey- 
ing the  smiling  countenance  of  his  daughter 
totally  free  from  any  sarcastic  expression, 
was  silent  for  a  moment  ;  then  turning 
quickly  to  her,  said,  "  Would  you  deny  it 
before  her  ?" — "  Before  the  whole  world,*' 
answered  Laura,  rising  somewhat  indig- 
nantly ;  but  instantly  remembering  a  parent 
addressed  her,  she  seated  herself  by  him, 
and  strove  to  amuse  him  in  the  most  re- 
spectful and  soothing  manner,  and  divert 
his  mind  from  what  evidently  pained  it. 
She  succeeded ;  and  the  evening  passed  more 
gaily  than  usual. 

The  following  morning  Sir  James  rode 
over  to  beg  Lady  Arabella  to  fix  some  day 
to  dine  with  them,  and  listen  to  his  daugh- 
ter's justiJfication.  Her  proud  heart  swelled 
with  rapture,  as  she  thought  of  the  humi- 
liation of  the  hated  Laura.  Not  that  she 
for  a  moment  believed  what  she  had  so  art- 
fully insinuated,  (that  Emma  was  really  her 
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child),  but  she  well  knew  how  it  pains  a 
noble  mind  to  be  suspected  ;  and  to  raise 
on  the  open  and  commanding  brow  of  Lau- 
ra tlie  blush  of  shame,  was  to  her  a  delight 
she  enjoyed  by  anticipation. 

Early  Avas  the  day  she  fixed,  and  many 
were  the  speeches  she  had  conned  over  for 
the  occasion.  **  Now,"  thought  she,  as  her 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  "  will  this 
girl,  whose  intrepid  nature  has  often  as- 
tonished me,  tremble  at  my  approach  !" — 
Eagerly  did  she  seek  in  the  countenance  of 
her  receiver  some  trace  of  emotion ;  fear, 
indignation,  any  thing  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  calm  unruffled  brow,  and  mild 
yet  steady  eye,  on  which  her  malignant 
glance  scowled  unobserved  or  unfelt.  Laura 
clothing  herself  in  all  the  varnish  of  politeness, 
and  assuming  all  its  coldness,  paid  her  the 
attention  her  age  and  rank  exacted,  while  her 
Ladyship  was  more  than  usually  affectionate. 
Not  one  of  the  numerous  party,  Sir  James 
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excepted,  having  the  least  suspicion  of  what 
was  to  follow,  observed  the  farce  that  was 
thus  carrying  on  between  the  ladies. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  Laura  turned 
to  Edward  with,  "  My  dear  brother,  will 
you  call  my  child  ?"  The  marked  emphasis 
with  which  she  spoke  stung  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella like  an  insult ;  but,  far  from  suffering 
her  brow  to  contract,  she  continued  with  in- 
creased gaiety  her  conversation  with  her 
next  neighbour  ;  and,  when  Emma  entered, 
called  her  by  every  fondling  name  she  could 
think  of,  and  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
cram  the  child  with  fruit ;  observing,  "  that 
Miss  JNIerton  was  too  young  a  mother  to 
understand  what  was  proper  for  the  beauti- 
ful creature."  Sir  James  frowned  and  bit 
his  lip  ;  Laura  smiled ;  and  Emma  declared 
she  would  eat  no  more  without  her  mamma's 
leave. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


The  ladies  retired,  and  amused  themselves 
with  tea  and  scandal  until  the  entrance  of 
the  gentlemen.  The  child  was  sent  to  bed  ; 
when  Sir  James,  turning  to  Lady  Arabella, 
said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  **  I  mentioned 
to  my  daughter  the  hints  you  were  so  good 
as  to  give  me  the  other  day ;  and  it  is  her 
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wish,  as  well  as  mine,  that  you  and  all  our 
friends  should  hear  her  answer."  The  Lady 
Arabella  now  coming  forward  with  well- 
feigned  distress,  lamented  the  sorrow  she 
was  innocently  causingher  dear  Laura;  "that 
nothing  but  the  strongest  affection  could 
have  tempted  her  to  take  so  unthankful  an 
office  as  that  of  hinting  that  she  must  be 
more  guarded.  Reputation  was  a  tender 
thing  ;  the  world  uncharitable ;  and  her 
sensitive  heart  hourly  pained  by  the  mis- 
constructions people  put  on  a  conduct,  which 
she  believed  to  be  purity  itself." 

Astonishment  kept  the  surrounding  group 
immoveable.  "  It  cannot  be,"  trembled  on 
the  tongue  of  Edward.—  "  It  is  not,"  indig- 
nantly uttered  the  Lady  Adelaide,  looking 
towards  Laura  with  the  sweet  smile  of  con- 
fidence. Suspicion,  jealousy,  and  dismay 
darted  through  the  brain  of  Murray,  while 
indignation  lowered  on  the  brow  of  Fitz- 
Evelin  ;  and  Maria  cast  a  look  of  scorn  and; 
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contempt  on  the  base  accuser  of  her  ad- 
mired friend.  In  a  voice  of  thunder,  For- 
tescue  exclaimed,  "  Who  dares  point  their 
malicious  tale  at  herf  What  friend  will 
say  she  is  guilty,  and  be  doubly  damn- 
ed ?"— "  Cease,  I  conjure  you,"  mildly  in- 
terrupted Laura;  "  I  have  no  need  of  de« 
fenders.  Think  ye  my  cause  so  bad  it  can- 
not stand  by  itself?"  As  Laura  spoke,  her 
usual  sweetness  vanished  from  her  pale  face  ; 
the  hectic  of  indignation  mantled  on  her 
cheek,  and  lit  up  her  eye  with  painful 
brilliancy ;  sternness  sat  on  her  contracted 
brow,  and  scorn  played  around  her  ruby 
lips ;  her  bending  and  light  form  became 
erect,  as,  with  a  firm  and  majestic  step,  she 
advanced  towards  her  malicious  accuser. 

"  Before  I  can  ansv/er  any  thing,  the 
question  must  be  plain,  your  Ladyship's 
delicacy  will  prevent  that  plainness ;  T  will 
therefore  spare  you,  and  state  the  case  my- 
self. 
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I  am,  say  you,  the  mother  of  Emma, 
and  Charles  Fortescue  her  father;  my 
mother,  the  pattern  of  every  virtue,  wink- 
ed at  my  conduct,  received  my  child  in  her 
house,  and  continued  to  receive  the  visits 
of  its  father — Such  is  the  accusation.  Now 
comes  the  proof,  which  I  doubt  not  you  can 
produce.  However,  before  I  answer  you, 
I  too  have  an  accusation,  and  I  too  have  a 
proof,  which  you  cannot  answer.  Your 
title  hangs  but  on  my  breath — your  cruel 
desertion  of  your  red  mother  /  can  prove — 
your  fortune  /  can  take  from  you  ;  and  will 
you  dare  to  point  your  impotent  malice  at 
one  who  holds  the  scaler  of  your  future  des- 
tiny, but  who  despioc;  }ou  too  sincerely  to 
exert  herself  to  sink  you  to  your  real  obscu- 
rity ?"  Terror  bleached  the  countenance  of 
Lady  Arabella;  and,  feebly  articulating 
"  Mercy !"  she  sunk,  overpowered  and  stun- 
ned, at  the  feet  of  Laura,  who,  hastily  rai- 
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sing  her,  placed  her  on  the  soph  a,  and  of- 
fering her  bottle  of  salts,  she  turned  to  the 
astonished  circle,  saying,  in  her  natural 
voice  and  manner,  "  The  play  is  over; 
and,  although  one  of  the  actresses  is  fa- 
tigued, I  hope  you  will  not  deny  us  our 
tribute  of  applause."  Surprise  tied  the 
tongues  of  all  present,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  their  senses. 

Edward  at  last  caught  his  sister's  arm, 
and  solemnly  exclaimed,  *^  For  God's  sake, 
what  does  all  this  mean  ?'*—«*  It  means," 
answered  she  somewhat  contemptuously, 
"  that  I  can  play  my  part  better  than  Lady 
Arabella  expected :  However,  it  is  over 
now  ;  and  I  will  ring  for  a  card  table. 
I  trust,"  added  she,  "  your  Ladyship  will 
not  think  of  leaving  us  to-night ;  you  are 
indeed  too  much  fatigued."  Lady  Arabella 
started  from  her  couch,  and  grasping  Lau- 
ra's gown,  fixed  her  lynx  eye  on  her  coun- 
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teiianoe,  which  had  recovered  all  its  wont- 
ed placidity.  Not  a  trace  of  anger  or  con- 
tempt was  discoverable ;  her  voice,  again 
soothing  and  harmonious,  and  her  fascina- 
ting smile,  almost  seemed  to  say  she  had 
never  changed.  "  Strange,  incomprehen- 
sible girl,"  muttered  the  Lady  Arabella, 
releasing  her,  and  again  sinking  on  the  so- 
pha  without  answering  her  question.  With 
the  utmost  coolness  and  simplicity,  Laura 
seated  some  at  the  card  table,  and  some  at 
the  piano-forte.  Murray  alone  was  unem- 
ployed. She  called  to  him  to  help  her  to 
amuse  Lady  Arabella,  who  declined  playing  ; 
then  taking  her  work,  she  seated  herself 
between  them,  and  exerted  all  her  powers 
of  conversation.  For  a  while  she  had  all 
the  labour ;  for  Murray  gave  short  and  ab- 
sent answers  ;  and  Lady  Arabella  remained 
silent ;  but  Laura  was  indefatigable.  Her 
Ladyship   recovered    her    composure   in   a 
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great  measure ;  and  Murray  grew  ashamed 
of  his  silence ;  so  that,  when  supper  was 
announced,  they  were  all  three  talking  to- 
gether.  How  true  it  is,  that  to  the  deter- 
mined all  is  possible !  Laura  had  deter- 
mined that  no  one  should  appear  to  remem- 
ber the  scene  they  had  beheld;  and  in 
truth  there  were  many  of  them  who  began 
to  think  the  whole  scene  inust  have  been  a 
dream. 

It  is  amazing,  in  some  instances,  what 
complete  machines  we  are,  and  how,  from 
mere  surprise,  we  are  constantly  called  up- 
on to  play  a  part  without  any  exertion,  as 
it  were,  of  our  own  free  will.  Nothing 
subdues  the  mind  so  thoroughly  as  mys- 
tery ;  we  ponder  upon  it  a  vast  time  before 
we  think  of  asking  the  simplest  question. 

Bewildered  with  the  scene  that  had  taken 
place,  of  which  none  but  the  actors  compre- 
hended one  word,  the  rest  of  the  company 
D  2 
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seemed,  by  mutual  consent,  to  defer  all  in* 
vestigation. 

''  Sir  James,"  said  Laura  gaily,  "  supper  is 
ready— will  you  hand  in  the  ladies  Arabel- 
la and  Adelaide?"  As  the  former  rose, 
^he  whispered  her,  «  Am  I  indeed  safe  ?" 
"  Perfectly  so,  upon  my  honour,"  answer- 
ed Laura,  with  a  smile  half,  good-humoured 
half  disdainful.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
Laura  ;  and,  removed  from  immediate  dread, 
the  Lady  Arabella  exerted  herself— told 
good  stories — quizzed  known  characters — 
and  would,  by  an  indifferent  observer,  have 
been  said  to  be  in  high  spiritis.  The  carriage 
drove  to  the  door ;  her  Ladyship  hoped  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  them  shortly  ; 
and,  kissing  her  dear  Laura,  drove  oif. 
Miss  Merton,  as  she  wished  her  friends 
good  night  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  said^ 
"  Although  I  am  sure  I  need  not  exculpate 
myself  to  any  of  ycu,  yet,  for  my  own  sa- 
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tisfaction,  will  I  show  you  to-morrow  the 
picture  of  my  Emma's  mother;  and  I  think 
you  will  all  see  the  likeness.  Repeated  good 
nights  rung  through  the  passage,  and  the 
smiling  Laura  disappeared. 


d3 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 


A  HEAVY  fall  of  snow  prevented  Maria  and 
Fortescue  joining  the  Christmas  party  at  the 
hall  the  following  morning.  True  to  her 
promise,  Laura  took  all  her  friends  into  her 
room  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  concluded ; 
and,  opening  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  un- 
locked a  small  drawer,  which  contained  on- 
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\y  miniatures,  and  produced  the  expected 
picture  of  Clara  Blair.  All  admired  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  the  lady,  and  sighed 
when  they  observed  her  extreme  youth. 
Sir  James  started  as  the  picture  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  anxiously  examined 
every  feature ;  and  then,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  and  affectedly  careless  manner,  said, 
**  Was  it  not  once  supposed  that  this  poor 
thing  perished  in  the  flames  ?" — "  I  believe, 
Sir,"  answered  his  daughter,  "  it  is  univer- 
sally supposed  so."  Fearful  of  appearing 
too  solicitous  before  so  many  witnesses,  Sir 
.Tames  put  no  farther  questions,  secretly  re- 
solving to  exert  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  induce  Laura  to  tell  him  the  story, 
and  even  to  command,  if  to  desire  should 
prove  insufficient. 

Fitz-Evelin,  who  had  been  detained  be- 
low, at  this  moment  joined  them ;  and,  on 
the  picture  being  shown  him,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Good  Heavens !"  it  cannot  be !"— "  What 
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cannot  be?"  asked  Mrs  Murray.  "  No- 
thing," resumed  Fitz-Evelin,  recovering 
himself ;  "  but  a  strong  likeness  this  bears 
to  a  friend  of  mine.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  her,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  as  if  he 
wished  to  persuade  himself  that  indeed  it 
could  not  be. 

*'  Did  you  suppose,"  asked  Laura,  at- 
tentively marking  him,  "  that  this  lady 
was  burnt  to  death  in  a  cottage  at  South- 
ampton ?" — "  Indeed,"  answered  he,  much 
discomposed,  **  that  was  the  way  in  which 
the  lady  for  whom  1  was  interested  perish- 
ed." Laura  simply  shook  her  head  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  for  the  picture.  He  ea- 
gerly grasped  it,  and,  catching  hold  of  her 
hand,  "  Will  you  not  tell  me  her  name?* 
said  he  in  a  stifled  voice.  "  Her  sirname  I 
may  not  tell  you  ;  biit  her  christian  name 
was  Clara."  Fitz-Evelin  sighed  heavily, 
repeating  the  name  of  Clara. 
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*^  Why,  my  d^ar  Miss  Mertoii,''  gaily  ex- 
claimed Mrs  Murray,  "  I  shall  begin  to 
suspect  you  of  keeping  very  odd  company, 
and  having  very  strange  acquaintance.  Here 
do  you  produce  a  picture  of  a  lovely  young 
creature,  whom  all  the  men  seem  to  be  in- 
terested for,  and  to  know  something  about, 
although,  it  seems,  they  have  the  story  by 
the  wrong  end ;  but  as  for  the  women,  they 
know  nothing  about  her ;  and  even  your 
friend  Miss  Harcourt  acknowledged  to  me 
she  never  saw  the  lady  in  her  life,  and  the 
picture  only  once." 

"  When  you  consider,  my  dear  madam,'' 
answered  Laura,  *'  that,  the  death  of  this 
beautiful  creature  was  a  heavy  blow  to  me, 
who  loved  her  dearly,  you  will  not  wonder 
tliat  I  am  not  fond  of  showing  her  picture. 
Indeed,  I  used  to  hang  it  up  before  I  left 
Merton  ;  but  I  dreaded  doing  so  in  town, 
as  I  might  subject  myself  to  endless  ques- 
tions I  was  not  at  liberty  to  answer." 
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Tiiey  proceeded  to  look  at  other  minU 
atures  ;  and  Fitz-Evelin  mechanically  taking 
up  one  that  was  in  a  case,  was  preparing  to 
open  it,  when  Laura  arrested  his  hand ; 
"  You  will  oblige  me,"  said  she  in  an  under 
voice,  "  by  not  looking  at  that  one."  Fitz- 
Evelin  bowed  and  obeyed ;  as*  however  he  j 
returned  it  to  her,  the  case  unfastened,  and 
the  picture  fell  at  his  feet.  He  picked  it 
up,  and  as  his  eye  glanced  over  it,  he  turned 
very  pale,  and  gazed  on  Laura  with  no 
small  degree  of  surprise  ;  for  it  was  the 
picture  of  Clara  Porter  !  she  smiled,  and 
bending  forward  said,  "  do  not  take  me  for 
as  great  a  witch  as  Lady  Arabella  Clanville 
does." 

The  conversation  was  soon  led  from  pic- 
tures and  their  unfortunate  originals,  to 
subjects  more  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Fitz-Evelin,  however,  remained  immersed  in  ^ 
thought  ;  and  Sir  James  continued  impa- 
tiently to  pace  up  and  dowu  the  rooni;  busied 
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in  his  own  reflections,  or  stealing  an  anxious 
and  surprised  glance  at  the  thoughtful 
Fitz-Evelin,  or  a  still  more  embarrassed 
one  at  the  mournful,  yet  opef?  countenance 
of  his  daughter. 

Murray  anxiously  examined  them  all, 
"  There  is  certainly  a  mystery  here,"  thought 
he  ;  *•'  Miss  Merton  has  indeed  given  a 
reason,  why  Miss  Harcourt  never  saw  the 
picture  ;  but  not  any  why  the  original  was 
unknown."  The  idea  that  Laura  was  the 
mother  of  Emma,  gained  every  moment 
stronger  ground  in  his  mind ;  he  revolved 
the  conversation  with  Lady  Arabella  Clan- 
ville ;  and  far  from  its  tending  to  clear 
Laura,  he  thought  that  she  only  possessed 
superior  address,  and  knew  even  more  harm 
of  Lady  Arabella,  than  her  Ladyship  knew 
of  her  ;  the  indignation  and  rage  of  Charles 
Fortescue  was  still  before  his  eyes ;  his 
strong  affection  for  the  child  ;  all  conspired 
to  persuade  Murray,  that  he  was  her  father. 
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Emma,  it  is  true,  was  perfectly  unlike  Lau- 
ra ;  and  had  a  look  of  the  picture,  although 
not  a  very  striking  one — but  how  many 
children  were  unlike  their  mothers! 

Laura  proposed  returning  to  the  draw- 
ing room  ;  and  looking  at  Murray,  presently 
guessed  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  A  blush 
of  resentment  tinged  her  cheek,  and  a  sigh 
escaped  her,  as  she  marked  so  glaring  a 
want  of  confidence  in  a  man  she  had  once 
loved.  "  How  fortunate  am  I,"  thought  she, 
*'  noi  to  be  this  man's  wife,  for  if  I  was,  how 
could  I  brook  suspicion  and  distrust  ?"  His 
searching  eye  still  followed  every  turn  in 
her  countenance,  and  watched  every  mo- 
tion. Half  provoked,  and  half  embarrassed, 
Laura  determined  to  shew  him,  at  least, 
that  she  knew  his  thoughts.  An  opportu- 
nity soon  occurred  ;  for  some  one  naming  an 
historical  fact,  which  Murray  expressed  a 
disbelief  of ;  she  gaily  observed,  "  How  can 
you  wonder  at  his  doubts  ?    Do  you  not 
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know  he  doubts  every  thing?  He  has  quite 
a  pleasure  in  disbelieving  and  distrusting. 
I  know  he  would  doubt  me  !" — "  Why  should 
I  doubt  you  ?"  asked  he  solemnly.  "  Be- 
cause you  are  a  man^''  answered  she  as  seri- 
ously. **  You  all  know  that  few  of  you  de- 
serve confidence  ;  and  t^ier^fore  you  are  un- 
willing to  place  it  in  us  poor  women.  It  is 
this  very  dread  of  your  unfair  and  severe 
censure,  that  makes  so  many  of  us  act  ab- 
surdly and  inconsistently  :  The  only  way  to 
go  through  the  world' in  peace,  is  to  be  in- 
different to  opinions  that  can  be  so  lightly 
taken  up  ;  and  by  always  expecting  the 
worst  that  can  be  said,  be  surprised  only, 
when   by   accident   we   meet   with  justice. 

Besides^ " 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and 
the  little  Emma  flew  into  the  room,  bewail- 
ing in  the  most  pathetic  manner  the  death 
of  her  favourite  kitten.  Laura  essayed  to 
calm  her  in  vain ;  and  perceiving  a  gather- 
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ing  storm  in  her  father's  countenance,  she 
took  the  child  out  of  the  room.  "  Poor 
Emma,"  said  Maria  Harcourt  ;  "she  is 
most  grievously  distressed.  Heaven  grant 
such  excess  of  feeling  may  not  make  her 
wretched.  I  remember  when  Laura  was  a 
child,  she  was  as  easily  affected,"—"  Such 
excessive  feeling,"  coldly  replied  Sir  James, 
"  that  can  make  people  wretched,  who  have 
every  thing  to  make  them  happy,  is  not 
only  absurd,  but  criminal.  But  since  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  luxury  of 
woe,  young  ladies  are  afraid  of  being  hapr 
py."  As  Sir  James  concluded  his  peevish 
speech,  the  unconscious  subject  of  it  enter- 
ed. A  more  than  usual  cheerfulness  sat  on 
her  sweetly  intelligent  face.  "  My  dear 
papa,"  said  she,  "  dame  Robson  informs  me, 
that  a  stranger,  a  gentleman,  is  detained  by 
this  weather  at  her  cottage  :"  she  stopped. 
"  So  I  suppose,"  continued  he,  in  the  same 
discontented  tone ;  "  you  want  me  to  ask 
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Iiini  here." — "  I  never,  my  dear  sir,"  an- 
swered Laura  meekly,  **  want  you  to  do 
any  thing  you  do  not  yourself  wish  to  do." 
She  turned  from  him,  and  resumed  her  work 
and  formal  conversation.  Naturally  of  a 
firm  and  even  temper,  she  never  understood 
peevishness,  yet  as  she  saw  it  every  day, 
she  could  not  help  believing  in  it ;  but  it 
was  one  of  those  things  that  never  affected 
her.  From  her  mother  indeed,  the  voice  or 
look  of  discontent,  the  semblance  of  harsh- 
ness cut  her  to  the  heart,  but  she  had  long 
learned  to  separate  Lady  Merton  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  she  therefore  never 
thought  of  making  comparisons  ;  consider- 
ing herself  as  more  than  commonly  fortu- 
nate in  having  so  long  known,  and  been  be- 
loved by  such  a  womaji,  she  never  dreamed 
of  seeing  her  equal.  Such  celestial  spirits 
are  rarely  sprinkled  among  commoner  be- 
ings— were  there  many  such,  this  would  be 
a  state  of  happiness  not  trial. 
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So  argued  Laura ;,  and  thus  easily  did 
she  accommodate  herself  to  the  imperfec- 
tions and  frailties  of  her  fellow  creatures. 
At  dinner  she  met  the  stranger  whom  she 
had  wished  her  father  to  invite ;  but  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  this  change,  she 
received  him  with  her  usual  urbanity. 
"  This  is  not  the  first  time,"  observed  the 
stranger,  (whose  name  was  Carr),  "  that  I 
have  experienced  the  hospitality  of  this 
mansion."—"  Was  you  ever  here  before  ?" 
asked  Sir  James  in  an  accent  of  surprise. 
Mr  Carr  was  a  person  who  liked  to  hear 
himself  talk.  His  conversation  was  always 
agreeable  ;  for  he  was  lively,  w^ell  informed, 
and  well  bred,  although  an  egotist.  He 
gave  an  account  of  all  the  countries  he  had 
walked  through,  which-  he  maintained  was 
the  only  way  of  travelling  and  seeing  any 
thing.  He  related  at  large  the  histories 
he  had  heard  of  caverns  in  Wales ;  and  his 
curiosity  to  discover  them,  having  brought 
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him  to  that  part  some  years  before,  "  I 
was  overtaken,"  continued  he,  "  some  miles 
from  hence  by  a  violent  thunder  storm. 
The  darkness  was  so  great,  that  I  soon  lost 
all  means  of  guiding  myself:  I  saw  only 
the  mountain's  base  ;  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  dazzled  by  the  frequent  and  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  I  was  in  a  most  com- 
fortless situation,  when  I  was  cheered  by 
the  sound  of  a  dog's  bark.  I  concluded 
there  were  habitation's  near,  and  whistled 
to  encourage  the  dog  to  come  to  me.  Three 
of  the  largest  animals  I  ever  saw  of  the 
canine  race,  came  bounding  towards  me-— 
they  barked  furiously— and  one  of  them 
flying  on  me,  tore  a  piece  of  my  coat ;  and 
I  might  have  experienced  their  anger  in  a 
more  unpleasant  manner,  for  they  looked 
very  savage,  but  for  a  shrill  blast  of  some 
wind  instrument ;  which  instantly  obeying, 
they  ceased  their  concert,  and  scampered  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  inconceivable 
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velocity.  I  followed  them  with  all  the 
speed  I  could  exert;  and  by  the  glare  of 
the  lightning*,  a  tall  female  figure  was  dis- 
cernible. It  was  so  unlike  any  thing  I  had 
ever  seen,  (and  for  a  moment  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  country  occurred  to  me),  that  I 
almost  fancied  I  beheld  one  of  the  fairies 
who  are  said  to  watch  over  this  wild  re- 
gion. I  raised  my  voice,  and  it  soon  reach- 
ed her  whom  I  addressed.  She  stopped, 
and,  guessing  at  my  distress,  pointed  out  a 
path  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  ascend.  She  paused  until  I 
joined  her  ;  and  then  said,  '  We  are  not  far 
from  shelter ;  but  we  must  lose  no  time,  for 
these  storms  are  dangerous.' 

"  If  I  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  my  youthful  guide, 
how  was  my  astonishment  increased  by  her 
dauntless  air  !  I  followed  in  silence,  and 
could  scarce  keep  up  with  her,  so  rapidly 
did  she  ascend  abrupt,  and  almost  perpen- 
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dicular  eminences,  which  appeared  at  a  dis- 
tance impassable.  The  lightning  struck  a 
magnificent  tree — it  was  scarce  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  us — it  blazed  in  awful  glory. 
A  sudden  burst  of  admiration  escaped  my 
companion,  but  not  a  shadow  of  fear  mark- 
ed her  countenance,  or  diminished  the  bloom 
of  her  cheek.  The  lofty  unshrinking  spirit 
of  my  fair  guide,  inspired  me  with  even 
more  of  awe  and  reverence  than  the  stormy 
horrors  that  surrounded  us.  I  preserved  a 
respectful  silence  until  we  reached  a  cot- 
tage. She  opened  the  door,  and  giving  me 
in  charge  of  an  old  woman,  (the  «ame  per- 
son with  whom  I  was  to-day,  when  your 
polite  message  reached  me,)  she  vanished 
before  I  had  power  to  express  my  sense  of 
gratitude  for  her  attention. 

"  The  storm  having  abated  in  the  evening, 
a  servant  from  the  hall  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage, with  an  invitation  from  Lady  Merton, 
to  her  house.     I  was  pressed  for  time,  and 
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not  being  aware  that  her  daughter  was  the 
person  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  (lor  my 
kind  hostess  spoke  not  b  word  of  li^nglish)^ 
I  declined  the  obliging  offer  ;  but  called  the 
next  morning  to  thank  her  Ladyship.  It 
was  very  early,  and  she  kindly  insisted  on 
my  breakfasting  w^ith  her.  I  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted  when  we  entered 
the  saloon,  to  find  Miss  Merton  there.  She 
assured  me  there  were  no  caverns  worth 
breaking  my  neck  to  look  at ;  but  I  have 
since  been  informed  by  a  friend  who  has 
seen  them  lately,  that  close  by,  there  are 
some  in  excellent  preservation,  and  I  mean 
to  make  an  attempt  at  seeing  them." 

The  ladies  had  left  the  room  before  the 
dissertation  on  Laura  commenced.^  Sir 
James  asked  Fortescue,  "  if  he  knew  of  any 
cavern  near  ?"  and  he  replied  "  that  there 
were  some  ;  but  the  most  curious  was  an  in- 
ner one,  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  who  had 
long  been  reckoned  crazy,  and  no  one  liked 
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to  venture  near  his  habitation.  But,"  added 
Fortescue,  "  he  is  very  fond  of  your  daugh- 
ter, and  if  she  is  of  the  party,  will  I  doubt 
not  admit  us  all." 

This  account  raised  the  curiosity  of  all 
present ;  but  of  none  so  much  as  the  sus- 
picious Murray.  "  Why,"  thought  he,  "  was 
she  anxious  to  destroy  Mr  Carr's  curiosity 
about  these  caverns,  when  she  not  only 
knew  of  their  existence,  but  was  acquainted 
with  their  solitary  inhabitant  ?"  He  could 
not  help  giving  some  hint  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  and  Fortescue's  eager 
and  confused  defence,  contributed  still  more 
to  persuade  him,  that  there  was  some  mys- 
tery connected  with  these  caverns.  But 
how  they  could  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Emma,  the  grand  mystery,  was  more  than 
his  ingenuity  could  penetrate. 

The  excursion  to  the  caverns  was  proposed 
that  evening  to  the  ladies  ;  and  Laura  agreed 
to  ask  the  old  man's  leave  to   explore  his 
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gloomy  habitation.  Mr  Carr  then  produ- 
ced drawings  of  several  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous places  he  had  seen  in  his  travels.  At 
the  end  of  his  port-folio,  was  a  slight  spi- 
rited sketch,  which  he  asked  all  present  if 
they  knew  ?  An  angry  lake  washed  the  base 
of  a  mountain,. ascending  which  was  a  ma- 
jestic figure,  froin  whose  graceful  shoulders 
hung  a  Welch  peasant's  cloak;  while  the 
wind  raising  the  black  plume  of  her  bonnet 
perpendicular  on  her  forehead,  made  her 
"height  appear  almost  gigantic.  The  head* 
was  turned  back  as  if  looking  for  some  one, 
and,  although  the  features  were  far  from 
exact,  the  expression  could  not  be  mistaken. 
All  admired  the  drawing  and  the  likeness. 
Sir  James  said,  "  it  was  flattered."  Fortescue 
declared  "  it  was  not  half  so  handsome,  as 
he  had  seen  her ;"  and  a  sigh  closed  his  em- 
phatic speech.  Fitz-Evelin  smilingly  told 
Laura,  he  was  afraid  she  would  not  be  flat- 
tered at  being  told  she  had  once  been  hand- 
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some.  "  I  don't  believe,"  answered  Laura, 
«  that  I  was  ever  thought  so ;  except  by 
those  who  are  partial  and  prejudiced,  which 
does  not  surprise  me,  because  I  always  think 
those  I  love  beautiful.  Of  this  I  am  very 
certain,  no  one  in  their  senses  can  now  ad- 
mire such  a  wan  faded  wretch.  This  draw- 
ing is  lovely,"  she  continued,  taking  up  a 
landscape  done  in  Indian  ink,  and  discussing 
its  various  merits,  to  draw  the  conversation 
from  herself,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
compliment  from  some  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  next  day  she  proceeded  to  the  her- 
mit of  the  rock,  as  he  was  called,  to  try  her 
influence  over  him,  to  let  the  cavern  be  seen 
by  the  party  at  the  hall.  Murray  and  Sir 
James,  (who  was,  since  the  insinuations  of 
Lady  Arabella  Clanville,  as  anxious  to 
watch  Laura  as  her  cousin  could  be,  and 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking),  follow- 
ed her  unperceived.  * 
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The  little  Emma,  and  the  only  surviving 
dog  that  had  so  often  guarded  their  fair 
mistress,  accompanied  her.  She  struck  a 
light  as  she  lost  sight  of  the  entrance ;  and 
her  lanthorn  threw  so  partial  a  glimmer, 
that  Sir  James  and  Murray  were  in  con- 
stant fear  of  betraying  themselves,  by 
stumbling  over  the  loose  stones,  over  which 
the  agile  Emma  sprung,  as  if  well  acquaint- 
ed with  her  way.  "  The  hermit  is  very  'j 
good  to  me^"  at  last,  said  the  child.  "  Papa  | 
brought  me  here  often  ;  and  I  think  he  once 
said,  I  was  born  here.  Is  it  true  mamma  ?" 
Murray  pressed  Sir  .James's  arm,  who  fear- 
fully and  anxiously  returned  the  pressure. 
Laura  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied,  "  My  love,  you  cannot  care  where 
you  was  born.  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
are  happy  now." — "  Indeed  I  don't  care,'' 
answered  Emma  ;  "  but  only  I  did  not  un- 
derstand why  I  was  to  be  born  in  a  cavern, 
when  other  people  are  born  in  houses." 
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They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  cave,  but  it  was  secured  :  they 
knocked  in  vain.  '^  He  does  not  know  it 
is  I,"  said  Laura ;  and  instantly  she  began 
to  sing  a  plaintive  Welch  air,  of  which  the 
hermit  used  to  be  very  fond.  Part  of  the 
rock  now  seemed  to  give  way  ;  and  an  old 
man  in  coarse  and  singular  habiliments, 
with  a  bald  head,  and  a  snow-white  beard 
descending  to  his  girdle,  stood  before  them. 

Sir  James  and  Murray  gazed  on  him  with 
wonder  and  reverence,  while  Laura  bent  the 
knee  before  him.  The  hermit  laid  his 
tremulous  hands  on  her  head,  and  blessed 
her  m  Spanish  ;  tlien  raising  her,  he  led  her 
into  his  gloomy  abode.  In  one  corner  lay 
a  bundle  of  straw,  which  had  long  served 
for  a  bed  to  the  hoary  hermit.  A  crucifix 
was  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  opposite  to  it 
hung  an  unframed  Madonna,  which  Laura 
had  painted  for  her  venerable  friend.  In 
the  middle  stood  an  imitation  of  a  Roman 
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brasier,  which  both  lighted  and  warmed 
the  apartment.  A  bench  surrounded  it : 
some  books  of  devotion  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  crucifix.  There  was  no  table :  but  on  a 
ledge  of  the  brazier  stood  an  earthen  pitcher 
and  a  piece  of  brown  bread.  A  vase,  curi- 
ously carved,  and  containing  holy  water, 
was  let  into  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  cru- 
cifix. As  Laura  passed  it,  she  bowed  pro- 
foundly, while  the  old  hermit  crossed  him* 
self  with  great  devotion. 

"  Providence  is  kinder  to  me  than  I  de- 
serve," said  he,  still  in  Spanish,  when  they 
were  seated.  "  When  we  parted  some  years 
ago,  I  thought  it  was  for  ever ;  and  when 
those  well-known  tones  met  my  ear,  my 
heart  beat  the  long-forgotten  throbs  of  plea- 
sure. Tell  me,  angelic  being,  where  thou 
hast  been,— what  good  thou  hast  done  since 
we  parted,— and  on  whom  thy  benevolent 
and  affectionate  spirit  sheds  gladness  and 
delight."--"   Alas !    father,"    replied    Lau- 
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ra  mournfully  ;  "  you  over-rate  my  powf^r. 
I  inspire  none  with  gladness,  and  have  al- 
most ceased  to  feel  it  myself."- -"  What !" 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  do  you  see  that 
lovely  child  whom  you  have  saved  ; — do 
you  remember  her  mother  whose  passage 
from  life  to  eternity  you  strewed  with  flow- 
ers ; — do  you  think  of  your  own  sainted 
parent,  whose  pride,  whose  comfort  you 
were  for  so  many  years ; — and  yet  does 
melancholy  dwell  with  thee  ?  Oh  !  my  child 
thou  art  ungrateful." 

Laura  cast  herself  at  his  feet.  "  True, 
most  true,"  she  replied,  almost  incoherently ; 
"  I  am  a  weak  guilty  creature  !" — "  Weak 
thou  mayest  be,  for  are  we  not  all  so  ?  but 
guilty  thou  canst  not  be.  Do  I  not  know 
thee  ?  Pure  and  sinless  is  thy  soul, — its 
glory  cannot  be  quenched,- its  lustre  dim- 
med." The  old  man  gazed  on  her  with 
looks  of  mingled  affection  and  admiration. 
She  arose.  "  Why,"  said  she,  **  should  I 
E  2 
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pain  your  benevolence  by  dwelling  on  my 
faults  and  follies ;  they  are  past,  but  bitter 
repentance  stays  in  the  train.     Let  us  dis- 
miss this  unworthy  topic."     The  hermit  was 
silent  for  a  moment,   surveying   her   with 
sorrowful  interest.     At  last  he  said,  "  Have 
you  learned  any  thing  more  of  th^e  unfortu- 
nate Clara  ?"— *'  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  be- 
lieve her  to  be  my  sister."     Sir  James  coidd 
scarce  refrain  from  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise ;  and  the  hermit  asked  how  she  had 
discovered  it.     "  I  do  not  feel  certain,  but  I 
think  it,"  said  Laura.     "  I  have  many  rea- 
sons, but  my  strongest  is  that  little  pearl 
necklace  of  Emma's,  which  was  her  mother's, 
and  was  given  by  Lady  Merton  to  her  when 
quite  a  child  ;    the   only  time  indeed  she 
ever  saw  her.     The  motto  is  peculiar,  and 
was  remembered  by  my  mother.      If  you 
recollect,  I  did  not  know  that  unfortunate 
girl  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Clara, 
but  the  initials  to  her  pictur^e  are  C.  B.,  and 
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my  sister  was  called  Blair." — **  I  am  re- 
joiced to  hear,*'  replied  the  venerable  an- 
chorite ;  "  that  this  lovely  child  has  rela- 
tions, who  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  kind  to  her. 
You  have  a  brother  I  think  ?" — **  I  have  ; 
he  is  now  here,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
His  intended  wife  is  lovely  and  amiable. 
I  wish  you  to  know  her.  My  visit  to  you 
to  day,  was  not  disinterested,  for  I  wanted 
to  ask  your  leave  to  bring  a  party  to  see 
these  caverns." 

The  countenance  of  the  hoary  hermit  be- 
came clouded,  and  he  seemed  undecided 
what  to  answer.  Laura  instantly  perceiv- 
ing that  he  did  not  wish  it,  begged  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  deny  her.  "  I  was  desired," 
slie  said,  "  to  see  if  we  could  gain  admit- 
tance, but  am  most  perfectly  uninterested 
about  it.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  still 
permit  me  to  visit  you  ;  and  perhaps  you 
may  in  time  be  persuaded  to  see  my  sister.'' 
- -"  Alas  !"  replied  the  old  man/"  that  would 

E  2 
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be  too  great  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  dare  not 
indulge  in  it.  When  I  made  a  vow  never 
more  to  behold  the  light  of  Heaven,  I  meant 
equally  to  seclude  and  punish  myself.  Time 
and  custom  have  robbed  this  residence  of 
its  horrors  ;  and  if  I  add  society  to  it,  I  may 
chance  to  find  it  cheerful.  I  permit  For- 
tescue  to  come  to  me,  because  he  is  melan- 
choly and  penitent,  and  my  experience  may 
be  useful  to  him.  In  sorrow,  it  is  some- 
times cheering  to  see  there  are  more  piti- 
able beings  than  ourselves."—"  And  will 
you  banish  me,  my  father?"  said  Laura 
mournfully.  "  Surely  I  am  not  too  gay  a 
companion  ?" — "  Sometimes  then,  my  child, 
and  you  shall  be  welcome  ;  but  respect  my 
vow,  and  come  not  often." 

She  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  gi- 
ving him  a  book  of  piety  she  had  purposely 
brought,  bade  him  adieu,  and  calling  to 
Emma,  who  had  been  looking  at  the  prints 
in  a  prayer  book,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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gloomy  cavern,  returned  home,  followed  by 
her  father  and  cousin  ;  who  left  the  cavern 
with  very  different  ideas  of  Laura  from 
what  they  had  when  they  entered  it. 

Sir  James  had  previously  said,  that  he  in- 
sisted on  her  telling  him  who  the  parents  of 
Emma  were  ;  and,  believing  one  of  them  to 
be  her  sister,  she  asked  leave  of  the  other 
to  reveal  the  names  to  her  father.  As  soon 
as  Fortescue  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
near  affinity  of  his  beloved  Clara  to  Sir 
James,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  en- 
treat Laura  would  tell  the  whole  story  to 
him  and  Fitz-Evelin. 

That  evening  was  fixed  upon  for  her 
mournful  narrative.  Murray,  whose  curi- 
osity was  not  abated,  though  his  suspicions 
of  his  cousin  were  destroyed,  had  been  an- 
xiously watching  an  opportunity  of  disco- 
vering more  concerning  the  mysterious  Em* 
ma.  Thinking  he  could  worm  something 
out  of  the  imprudent  and  candid  Edward,  he 
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called  him  to  walk,  and  by  the  most  artful 
insinuations^ndeavoured  to  draw  something 
from  him  ;  but  he  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  his  trouble  was  thrown  away,  and 
that  Edward  was  as  ignorant  as  himself. 
Since  Laura's  marriage  had  been  broken  off, 
Murray  had,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  per- 
suaded himself,  that  however  much  it  might 
feave  been  the  wish  of  her  family,  she  her- 
self never  had  meant  to  be  the  wife  of  De 
Morville.  This  fancy  rekindled  all  his  love  ; 
and  when  he  saw  her,  he  really  thought  he 
worshipped  her,  and  consequently  suffered 
most  acute  uneasiness  at  the  mystery  in 
which  Fortescue,  Emma,  and  she  were  con- 
cerned. But  the  conversation  in  the  cave 
had  changed  all  his  ideas  and  feelings- 
Laura  was  again  the  perfect  creature  he 
had  once  thought  her  ;  and,  unable  to  bear 
the  sight  of  the  gentle  being  he  had  so  long 
injured  in  his  heart,  and  likewise  fearful  o^ 
betraying  some  of  that  affection  he  now  so 
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Strongly  felt,  he  determined  to  quit  Merton- 
Hall  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Previous  to  the  history  of  Emma's  mother, 
Laura  wished  to  have  some  private  conver- 
sation with  Fitz-Evelin.  A^  mutual  expla- 
nation took  place.  He  was  indeed  the  son 
of  Lord  De  Bosco  and  Clara  Porter.  Laura 
carefully  forbore  letting  him  know  how 
much  his  mother  had  injured  hers — explain- 
ed to  him  how  she  knew  the  hand-writing  ; 
but  represented  the  last  letter  of  the  vindic- 
tive Clara  as  penitential,  and  begging  par- 
don of  Lady  Merton.  She  likewise  told 
him,  that  from  the  first  she  had  persuaded 
herself  he  was  her  brother.  "It  was  this 
belief,"  added  she,  "  which  s^o  quickly  gave 
you  my  confidence  and  affection." 

"  Would  to  God,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
perturbed  und^r-voice,  "  that  I  had  been 
blessed  with  the  same  idea  !  What  misery 
I  should  have  avoided  !"  It  was  the  first 
time  Laura  had  ever  seen  Fitz-Eveliix  lose 
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his  self-possession.  She  anxiously  scanned 
his  agitated  features.  The  truth  flashed  in 
her  mind.  Surprise  and  despondency  mark- 
ed her  countenance,  as,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, the  exclamation  burst-  from  her 
heart,  "  I  have  then  lost  my  best  friend  !" — 
Fitz-Evelin  started.  His  muscles  assumed 
their  usual  rigid  cast.  He  took  her  hand, 
and  sternly  said,  "  Laura,  you  know  me— 
you  have  long  known  me.  I  am  not  a  crea- 
ture of  impulse — of  wild  tumultuous  feel- 
ings. Whatever  are  the  struggles  of  my 
heart,  reason  will  ever  throw  an  impenetra- 
ble veil  over  them.  If  religion  has  power 
to  subdue  all  those  emotions  which  I  could 
wish  to  extirpate,  I  am  thankful ;  but,  sub- 
dued or  not,  I  am  not  such  a  mere  shuttle- 
cock in  the  hands  of  my  passions  that  I  can- 
not conceal  them  !  Do  you  believe  me  ?" 
he  added  impressively,  while  his  severe 
glance  searched  as  it  were  her  inmost  soul. 
''  Most  firmly,"  she  replied  in  a  solemn  ac- 
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cent.  "  'Tis  well,"  he  rejoined,  releasing 
her  hand  with  an  air  of  dignity ;  and,  cover- 
ing his  face,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment ; 
then  looking  on  her  with  his  usual  smile  of 
placid  benevolence,  he  said  mildly,  "  We 
are  friends  now  !  are  we  not  ?"— "  Now, 
and  for  ever,  I  hope,"  answered  Laura, 
and  the  conversation  took  another  turn. 

In  the  evening  she  repeated  the  sorrow- 
ful tale  of  her  departed  sister  to  Sir  James 
and  Fitz-Evelin  in  the  following  terms. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 


HISTORY  OF  CLARA  BLAIR, 

THE  MOTHER  OF  EMMA. 


*•  The  education  of  this  unfortunate  and 
lovely  girl,  as  far  as  masters  can  go,  was 
taken  all  the  care  of  imaginable..  This  kind 
solicitude,  however,  on  the  part  of  her  pa- 
rents, was  of  baneful  influence  to  her  as  she 
grew  up.    The  good  woman  who  took  care 
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of  her  could  have  no  power  over  a  mind 
stronger  and  more  cultivated  than  her  own* 
She  ceased  to  be  a  companion  for  one  whose 
ideas  she  could  not  controul— whose  feelings 
she  could  not  comprehend.  Flying  to  her 
much-loved  solitude,  the  youthful  Clara 
indulged  in  promiscuous  reading,  which  in- 
deed improved  her  taste,  but  unsettled  her 
imagination.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you 
a  better  idea  of  the  frame  of  her  mind  than 
by  reading  you  some  reflections  she  wrote 
down  on  the  day  she  was  sixteen."  Laura 
opened  a  small  box,  in  which  were  several 
parcels,  and  from  whence  she  drew  a  paper, 
which  she  read : 

"  The  ringing  of  bells — the  bonfires  of 
my  companions — the  congratulations  of  my 
neighbours,  awoke  me  with  the  dawn.  It 
is  my  birth-day,  they  say,  and  the  voice  sof 
mirth  and  hilarity  celebrate  it.  Why  do  I 
Hot  partake  in  the   general  satisfaction? 
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They  rejoice  for  me ;  but  I  cannot  rejoice 
for  myself!  Yet  I  have  nothing  to  deplore! 
The  arrows  of  adversity  fly  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  and  leave  me  uninjured.  My  good 
nurse  loves  me  dearly.  Pleasure  sparkles 
in  her  eyes  at  this  my  natal  day.  She 
dresses  me  with  care — she  beholds  me  with 
delight.  I  suffer  myself  to  be  loaded  with 
ornaments  in  tasteless  profusion.  I  exert 
myself  to  please  those  who  would  do  any 
thing  to  please  me  ;  but  what  an  exertion  ! 
I  cannot  raise  them  to  my  level — I  must 
sink  to  theirs.  If,  by  accident,  I  say  any 
thing  without  reflection,  I  am  not  under- 
stood. Does  not  the  nightingale,  that  ans- 
wers to  my  song,  know  me  better  ?  The 
wind  holds  her  peace  when  I  utter  my  com- 
plaints, and  sighs  when  1  have  concluded ! 
The  moon  looks  benign  and  beautiful  !  I 
address  it,  and  I  feel  that  it  reflects  each 
passing  sensation  !  Can  nought  but  inani- 
mj^te  creation  sympathise  with  ni^  ?     Oh  ! 
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for  some  one  to  whom  I  could  speak  the 
language  of  confidence — the  language  of  the 
soul !  who  could  share  my  feelings,  compre- 
hend my  heart !  Why  am  I  given  a  mind 
lofty  and  aspiring,  if  it  must  be  thus  harass- 
ed and  confined  ?  Oh  !  that  I  could  meet 
a  being  with  whom  it  could  assimilate ! 
Must  I  be  ever  alone  V 


Sentiment  was  never  comprehended  by 
Sir  James.  This  exaggeration  of  it,  there- 
fore, appeared  to  him  little  short  of  insa- 
nity. "  With  a  mind  so  turned,"  he  obser- 
ved, "  her  errors  cannot  excite  surprise." 
Fitz-Evelin  sighed  heavily,  for  such  feelings 
were  not  foreign  to  Am." 


Laura  continued—"  It  is  not  indeed  won-* 
derful,  that  purity,  innocence,  and  enthu. 
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siasm,  should,  in  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
world,  be  unable  to  stand,  unsupported  by 
religion.  My  poor  sister  wanted  that  pow- 
erful staff  and  consolation.  The  village 
pastor  told  his  simple  flock  to  "  be  honest 
and  diligent— to  give  to  those  that  needed — 
and  to  do  unto  others  as  they  wished  others 
to  do  unto  them."  To  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant the  lesson  was  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive; but  Clara  wanted  something  more. 
She  felt  that  she  knew  by  instinct  more 
than  she  was  taught  by  precept ;  and  she 
neglected  a  creed  that  no  one  counselled 
her  to  investigate. 

"  She  was  in  her  17th  year,  when,  one 
day  returning  from  one  of  her  evening  ram- 
bles, she  found  a  carriage  overturned  in  a 
lane,  which  was  one  of  those  cross  roads 
scarcely  ever  passable.  Always  actively  be« 
nevolent,  she  advanced  to  offer  any  assist 
ance  it  was  in  her  power  to  render.  The 
carriage  contained  only  a  gentleman  aod 
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his  servant.  The  former  was  unhurt,  but 
very  solicitous  about  his  attendant,  who 
was  much  bruised.  Clara  was  enveloped  in 
a  muslin  veil :  she  tore  it,  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  the  suffering  stranger  had  received- 
So  young  and  lovely  a  creature,  exercising 
the  gentle  offices  of  charity  with  equal  dex- 
terity and  compassion,  could  not  be  an  un- 
interesting object  in  the  eyes  of  Fortescue. 
She  procured  admittance  for  them  at  a 
neighbouring  farmer's ;  and,  even  after  the 
servant  was  well,  the  master  lingered  near 
the  spot  that  contained  his  soul's  treasure, 

"  Clara's  ardent  soul  had  now  found  some 
one  who  could  comprehend  her.  Her  ex- 
pression to  me  was,  '  When  first  I  knew 
Charles,  I  felt  that  I  had  sprung  from  earth 
to  Heaven  !'  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
ever  an  instance  of  such  strong  enthusiastic 
affection — of  that  love,  the  descriptions  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  call  exaggerated,  because 
we  do  not,  we  cannot,  see  them  realized  in  the 
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world !  Fortescue  ceuld  stay  no  longer ; 
but  Clara  comforted  him  by  a  promise  of 
constant  correspondence,  which  she  punctu- 
ally  fulfilled.  Some  of  her  letters  are  most 
beautiful ;  and  should  you  wish  to  see  them, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  Fortescue  would  spare 
them  to  her  father  and  brother  for  a  short 
time. 

**  Aware  of  the  danger  of  Clara's  exube- 
rant imagination  and  unsettled  judgment, 
her  lover's  letters  were  full  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent advice  ;  and  the  books  that  he  sent 
her  were  what  he  judged  best  calculated  to 
guide  and  strengthen  her  mind.  But  in  the 
letters  the  youthful  enthusiast  dwelt  only 
on  the  expressions  of  affection  ;  and  as  soon 
as  she  discovered  that  the  books  were  cal- 
culated to  clip  the  wings  of  her  soaring  fan- 
cy, she  left  them  in  disgust,  and  declared, 
she  would  sooner  have  her  body  loaded  with 
chains  than  her  mind  contracted,  and  kept 
in  bondage  by  cold  unsatisfactory  reason. 
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*'  Fortescue  was  too  tenderly  attached  to 
his  mother  ever  to  suffer  himself  to  think 
of  a  union  with  his  cottage-love.  You,  my 
dear  Sir,  knew  Mrs  Harcourt.  Proud  of 
many  things,  she  was  prouder  of  her  son 
than  of  every  thing  else.  She  had  quitted 
the  world  to  please  her  second  husband ; 
but  she  forgot  not  the  distinctions  that  had 
gratified  her  there.  Her  son  inherited  his 
father's  estate,  which  was  not  despicable. 
He  was  well  informed — well  bred— and  well 
looking.  She  depended  consequently  on  his 
making  a  brilliant  marriage ;  and,  though 
Fortescue  could  not  sacrifice  himself  to 
please  her  vanity,  he  determined  never  to 
marry,  during  his  mother's  lifetime,  any 
one  whom  she  did  not  approve.  He  assu- 
red himself  that  his  love  for  Clara  was  quite 
platonic,  (that  dangerous  word  which  has 
misled  so  many) ;  that  it  would  be  unfeel- 
ing and  unjust  to  deprive  her  of  a  friend 
she  prized  so  highly  ;  in  short,  he  continued 
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his  visits  andliis  letters  to  my  sister;  and  they 
were  not  long  in  discovering  that  they  were 
miserable  while  separated.  In  this  slippery 
path  the  virtue  of  Fortescue  preserved  Cla- 
ra from  falling,  until  an  accident  threw  her 
more  than  ever  into  the  mouth  of  danger. 

"  The  cottage  where  Clara  resided  took 
fire  in  the  night.  Fortescue  was  at  this 
time  spending  a  few  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  had  parted  late  in  the  evening 
with  Clara.  They  had  been  walking  in  the 
forest ;  and  after  she  had  left  him,  he  con- 
tinued to  wander  about  her  abode  with  the 
restless  inquietude  of  his  nature.  He  had 
just  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  preparing 
to  return  home,  when  he  saw  smoke  issuing 
from  a  barn  adjoining  the  house.  Unfor- 
tunately it  wa§  full  of  combustibles;  and 
the  flames  communicated  so  rapidly,  that 
the  slight  materials  of  which  the  cottage 
was  built  made  no  resistance.  All  slept, 
unconscious  that  they  should  wake  no  more. 
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<^  Fortescue,  distracted  and  desperate, 
searched  for  Clara.  He  had  the  happiness 
to  save  her ;  but  when  he  returned  for  the 
good  nurse,  it  was  too  late.  The  farmer 
to  whom  the  house  belonged~his  wife — his 
servants,  all  perished  in  the  smoking  ruins  | 
Fortescue  was  so  bewildered  at  the  risk  his 
beloved  had  run,  that,  wrapping  her  up  in 
his  cloak,  and  putting  her  on  his  horse,  he 
conveyed  her  hastily  to  his  own  abode. 
Had  he  been  capable  of  reflection,  he  would 
undoubtedly  \mv^  taken  her  to  some  neigh- 
bour with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  both 
as  a  more  comfortable  and  more  respectable 
dwelling.  But,  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm, 
he  thought  only  of  taking  her  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger ;  and  afterwards  she  refu- 
sed to  leave  him." 


"  Oh,  Miss  Merton,"  indignantly  inter- 
rupted Fitz-Evelin,   "    you   would   excuse 
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Fortescue,  by  laying  the  blame  on  this  un- 
fortunate girl." 

"  I  am  relating  the  simple  truth,"  replied 
Laura  coldly.  "  In  my  opinion,  the  blame 
rests  solely  on  Fortescue ;  at  the  same  time 
I  feel  lenient  towards  him,  both  because  I 
fear  the  best  of  men,  so  circumstanced, 
would  have  acted  as  he  did ;  and  because 
his  sufferings  and  remorse  have  been  so 
powerful,  that  1  pity  him  till  I  almost  cease 
to  condemn," 

Fitz-Evelin's  dark  eye  flashed  resentment, 
and  his  countenance  seemed  to  say  "  he  was 
a  seducer  !" 


Without  noticing  it,  Laura  continued — 
"  Fortescue  asked  Clara  '  where  he  should 
take  her?'  She  replied  only  by  tears. 
*  Have  you  not  relations,  friends  ?' — '  I 
have  no  relations,'  answered  the  weeping 
girl ;  *  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you  !     I 
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suppose  I  am  not  a  farmer's  daughter,  be- 
cause I  have  been  well  educated,  and  finely 
dressed ;  but  who  I  am  I  knew  not.  Do 
not  cast  me  on  the  wide  world,  to  go  in 
search  of  strangers,  and  be  carried  I  know 
not  whither,  far  from  yen,  tlie  only  blessing 
of  my  existence  !' — '  Well  then,'  said  For- 
tescue,  '  I  will  take  you  to  my  mother's. 
My  sister  is  a  few  years  younger  than  you, 
and  will  be  a  pleasant  companion  for  you.' 
Clara  was  transported.  To  see  the  mother 
and  sister  of  her  beloved  Fortescue— beings 
to  whom  she  could  speak  of  him — so  many 
people  who  would  understand  her — was  un- 
expected delight !  Fortescue  intended  to 
make  her  an  allowance,  and  formed  many 
schemes  of  future  happiness  in  the  society 
of  all  those  he  loved." 


Laura  stopped,  apparently  much  embar- 
rassed.    She  seemed  to  search  for  words; 
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and  looking  down,  she  proceeded  in  a:  low 
voice. 


"  This  plan  was  annihilated  by  the  weak- 
ness of  Fortescue,  and  the  confiding  inno- 
cence of  Clara.  He  did  not  7iow  venture  to 
present  her  to  his  family ;  nor  did  she  any 
longer  wish  to  know  them.  Fortescue  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  but  she  refused.  '  Yoir 
deserve,'  would  she  say,  '  a  wife  every  way 
my  superior  !  Never  shall  you  be  tied  to  a 
woman  sunk  and  fallen  even  in  her  own 
eyes/ 

"  Some  miserable  months  passed  over 
their  heads,  during  which  Clara  frequently 
attempted  to  escape  from  Fortescue.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  prevent  it,  or  she 
might  have  met  with,  if  possible,  yet  hea- 
vier calamities.  When  he  represented  the 
perils  she  would  run  alone,  she  replied  wild- 
ly, *  I  care  not  for  irivself.     T  would  \vnvc 
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you,  because  I  see  I  make  you  wretched ; 
because  I  have  made  you  act  wrong ;  and  I 
know  that  you  can  never  have  a  moment's 
peace  while  you  see  me  miserable  !* 

"  She  at  length  «unk  into  a  state  of  lan- 
guor and  listlessness,  and  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  Fortescue  to  remain  wherever 
he  placed  her,  so  that  he  would  go  and 
spend  some  time  with  liis  family,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  nearly  two  years.  He  con- 
sented ;  and  I  flew  to  the  vicarage  to  hail 
with  delight  the  brother  of  my  young  friend 
Maria,  and  the  companion  of  my  childhood  - 
But  how  was  he  changed  !  It  was  indeed 
the  figure — the  features — the  voice  of  For- 
tescue; but  the  soul  that  animated  them 
was  gone ! 

"  His  arrival  had  ever  given  new  life 
and  animation  to  all ;  but  it  now  only  threw 
over  us  a  sudden  damp.  The  cold  cliill  of 
disappointment  blasted  our  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations.    Charles  had  ever  be^n  particu- 

VOL.  III.  F 
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larly  kind  tame.  He  tauglit  me  Italian 
and  Spanish ;  and  when  my  mother  was  not 
well,  or  in  bad  spirits,  she  sent  me  to  read 
with  him,  and  profit  by  his  remarks.  I  was 
more  studious  and  attentive  than  the  lively 
Maria;  he  therefore  more  willingly  made 
me  his  companion.  Availing  myself  of  his 
former  kindness,  I  now  exerted  all  my  pow- 
ers to  chace  away  the  gloom  that  oppress- 
ed him. 

**  One  evening  I  remember,  as  I  was 
calling  upon  him  to  admire  a  prospect,  the 
beauties  of  which  he  had  once  minutely  and 
emphatically  pointed  out  to  me,  he  gazed 
mournfully  on  it ;  and  then,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  despair,  which  made  me  shudder,  said, 
'  The  works  of  Nature  are  as  a  mirror,  in 
which  are  reflected  our  own  feelings  I  The 
beauties  of  creation  are  only  beautiful  to  the 
uncorrupted  and  the  innocent !  To  me  they 
represent  nought  but  anguish  and  remorse  I" 
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^v  I  was  too  much  shocked  to  speak,  arid 
I  wept,  in  silence.  We  were  within  sight  of 
the  vicarage,  when  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and,  .seeing  me  still  in  tears,  thanked  rac 
for  my  compassion,  but  assured  me  he  did 
not  deserve  it,  and  that,  if  I  knew  all,  I 
would  not  grant  it  him.  What  I  replied, 
I  know  liot ;  but  he  was  so  much  affected 
by  it,  that  he  said  he  would  take  courage 
to  ask  a  favour  of  me,  the  extent  of  which 
was  greater  than  he  could  express.  '  It  will 
be  trusting  much,'  he  added,  '  to  a  girl  of 
fifteen  ;  but  if  I  were  to  confide  in  your  ex- 
cellent mother,  I  know  she  could  never  coh- 
ceal  it  from  Mr  Harcourt — and  that  wouM 
be  destruction.*  He  finished  by  paying  me 
many  compliments  on  my  strength  of  mind, 
which  I  dare  say,  in  those  early  days,  pass- 
ed current  with  me, 

"  In  the  evening  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  with  an  account  of  the  wretched  situa- 

Fa 
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tiott  of  the  hapless  Claria,  and  closing  it 
with  a  request  that  I  would  write  to  her, 
as  if  I  was  his  sister,  earnestly  recommend- 
ing her  to  marry  him  instantly,  and  making 
use  of  every  argument  to  enforce  my  advice, 
I  readily  consented  ;  and,  fearful  of  wound- 
ing her  delicacy,  I  expressed  myself  in  a 
tone  of  so  much  tenderness,  that  I  received 
the  following  affectionate  epistle  from  h^r 
by  return  of  post. 

*  The  first  gleam  of  sunshine  that  has 
penetrated  my  night  of  gloom  is  your  let- 
ter, my  kind  and  generous  friend!  oh, 
that  I  dared  to  add  sister  !  but  alas  I  that  I 
can  never  be,  but  in  heart.  What  you  say 
of  my  child  has  great  weight  with  me.  I 
acknowledge  it  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  to 
shield  her  offspring  from  sliame  and  con- 
tempt. But  I  will  never  repair  one  fault 
by  committing  another.  You  say  nothing 
of  your  mother  !     I  ask  no  questions— your 
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silence  is  conclusive.     She  will  never  re- 
ceive a  wandering  beggar !  an  outcast,  who 
has   lost   every  thing — even    her  honour  I 
Charles  shall  never,  for  my  sake,  fail  in  his 
iilial  duties.    Besides,  how  uncertain  is  life ! 
May  not  the  miseries  of  its  mother  annihi- 
late my  infant  before  it  sees  the  light  ?  but, 
supposing  that  it  lives,  it  will  never  want 
any  thing.    When  the  cold  grave  has  closed 
over  its  erring  and  wretched  parent,    my 
child  will  be  nursed  in  the  lap  of  affluence ; 
guarded  by  a  tender  father--educated  under 
his  vigilant  eye— and  loved  for  itself— and 
perhaps  a  little  for  its  mother  !     Thanks  to 
the  blessed  obscurity  of  my  life,  my  name 
will  never  reach  its  ears.     Unconscious  of 
my  existence,  it  will  be  spared  the  blush  of 
outraged  humiliated  feeling !     The  hand  of 
Death  is  upon  me — this  heavy  load  of  grief 
will  be  taken  away  !    But,  alas  !  how  dread- 
fully uncertain  is  the  future !     I  walk  in 
r3 
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the  dark — sorrow  is  my  companion  I  Fear 
stf  ews  my  path  with  thorns  II  have  no 
guide— no  companion !  My  strength  is  gone 
from  me ; 


And  Night, 


E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
le  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate  ! 

Oh?  deign  to  lead  me,  thou  geiitie,  afFec- 
tionate,  and  virtuous  being  I  Let  not  thy 
pure  soul  shrink  from  the  fallen  arid  the 
wretched  !  Huve  I  not  heard  that  Heaven 
is  merciful  to  the  penitent  ?  Surely,  then, 
weak  man  will  not  be  less  so  f  Yet,  if  I 
ask  too  much,  forgive  and  forget  me!  I 
am  riot  worthy  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
innocent  and  the  good  I  Angel,  for  com- 
passion and  kindness !  despise  not  my  gra- 
titude !  It  is  sincere — it  is  ardent— and 
will  exist  while  the  last  throbs  of  life  linger 

at  the  heart  of 

Clara;* 
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Laur^  was  so  much  affected  by  the  peru- 
sal of  this  letter,  and  the  recollection  of  all 
her  poor  sister  suffered,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  proceed. 

Fitz-Evelin  was  deeply  interested ;  but  it 
was  not  mere  compassion  that  he  felt.  His 
h^art  ached,  as  he  thought  his  mother  was 
responsible  for  the  guilt  of  her  neglected 

child.  m 

Sir  James  was  much  agitated.  He  sha- 
ded his  face  with  his  hand  ;  for  the  sorrow 
of  Laura  and  Fitz-Evelin  was  a  reproach  to 
him.  He  mourned  over  the  youthful  vic- 
tim of  parental  inattention ;  and  a  strong 
unusual  sentiment  of  self-condemnation  add* 
ed  gall  to  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  ! 
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Aepressing  her  tears,  Laura,  in  a  faint 
voice,  continued, — "  Fortescue  and  I  wrote 
to  inform  her,  that  we  had  taken  a  house 
for  her  within  a  walk  of  our  respective  ha- 
bitations ;  and  that  I  would  spend  as  mudi 
time  with  her  as  I  could  spare  from  my  mo- 
ther. Clara  was  most  grateful  at  the  idea 
of  being  near  some  one  who  would  sooth 
her  sorrows ;  but  she  positively  refused  to 
live  in  any  house  that  was  known,  and  to 
which  Fortescue's  visits  and  mine  could  ea- 
sily be  traced.  H^ 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  combat  this  idea ;  and 
indeed  we  could  not  ourselves  answer  for 
her  effectual  concealment  in  any  place  whi- 
ther accident  might  lead  I\Ir  Harcourt,  or 
curiosity  our  servants.  We  began  to  fear  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  up  the  plan  al- 
together; but  my  sister's  pathetic  letters 
made  this  doubly  painful.  She  wrote  me, 
*  Do  not,   in  mercy,    abandon   me,   now 
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that  you  have  given  me  hopes  that  my  suf- 
ferings, my  repentance,  my  resignation, 
may  efface  my  guilt.  Under  your  guidance, 
I  will  be  any  thing — every  thing  you  wish ; 
but  alone,  I  am  weak  and  powerless  !  Why 
do  you  trouble  yourself  about  my  dwelling  ? 
A  cellar,  a  ruin,  is  too  good  for  me !  In 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  I  shall  be  better 
lodged  than  I  deserve ;  only  let  me  be 
near  you.  Your  letters  da  but  prove  to  me 
how  much  is  to  be  done.  Without  your 
kind  advice,  your  soothing  impassion,  my 
harassed  soul  will  vainly  struggle  through 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  that 
darken  it.  Oh,  let  me  come  !  I  ask  but  a 
few  words  of  comfort,  and  a  little  spot  of 
earth  to  cover  all  that  will  soon  remain  of 

Clara.' 

♦*  It  was  this  letter  that  brought  to  my  re- 
collection the  caverns  which  you  wished  to 
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see  the  other  day.  I  named  it  to  Fortes- 
cue  ;  and  asked  hhn  if  it  was  possible  to 
make  them  comfortable  ?  *  Most  undoubt- 
edly/ replied  he.  /  They  were  many  years 
ago  the  asylum  of  smugglers ;  and,  al- 
though much  decayed  at  present,  I  heard 
the  other  day  an  old  man  had  taken  up  his 
abode  there  very  lately.' 

"  We  made  enquiries  about  the  man  ; 
but  were  warned  by^the  simple  country 
folks  to  avoid  the  Hermit  of  the  rock.  He 
lets  no  one,  said  they,  approach  his  misera- 
ble dwelling.  He  has  a  long  beard;  an(J 
speaks  a  strange  language.  A  neighbour- 
ing farmer  carries  him  supplies  of  the  coar- 
sest food,  and  says  he  is  paid  by  a  friend  of 
the  hermit's.  But  what  is  a  proof  that  he 
must  be  mad  or  a  sorcerer,  is,  that  if  better 
food  than  usual  is  brought  to  him,  he  will 
not  eat  it. 

"  Fortescue  was  undismayed  by  this  ac- 
count,  and  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the 
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cavern ;  but  he  could  not  gain  admittance 
to  tlie  inner  cave,  which  was  secured.  I 
resolved  to  go  with  a  lanthern  which  would 
not  betray  me,  and  to  tread  so  softly  as  not 
to  be  heard.  This  succeeded.  The  door 
was  open  ;  and,  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
lamp,  T  beheld  the  hermit  kneeling  before 
the  crucifix.  I  knelt  too;  and  when  he 
arose,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  mingled 
anger  and  surprise.  He  spoke  in  Spanish. 
I  replied  to  him  in  that  language,  and 
found  means  to  disarm  his  resentment. 

"  He  told  me,  that  for  some  dreadful 
crime  which  hung  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  renounce  all  inter- 
course with  human  beings.  '  However,'  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  '  I  think  I  am  bound 
to  succour  a  dying  penitent.* 

"  Clara  then  arrived.  The  i^mer  cave 
was  given  up  to  her ;  and  every  exertion 
was  made  on  Fortescue's  part  and  mine  to 
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give  her  as  many  comforts  as  the  place 
would  admit  of.  I  saw  more  of  her  than 
Charles  couM,  because  I  was  accustomed 
to  ramble  about  the  country,  and  spend 
half  my  days  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
teaching  the  children  to  read,  and  learning 
of  the  mothers  to  spin.  My  absence,  there- 
fore, was  much  less  marked  than  Fortes- 
cue'^s,  who  was  always  wanted  at  home  by 
his  mother  or  Mr  Harcourt.  I  would  some- 
times wrap  Clara  in  a  long  cloak  and  veil, 
and  lead  her  by  unfrequented  paths  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  But,  although  the 
air  refreshed  her  drooping  spirits,  her  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  dread  of  exciting  sur- 
prise if  we  met  any  one,  prevented  her  reap- 
ing much  benefit  from  it. 

Six  months  did  this  amiable  and  unfortu- 
nate being  vegetate  in  this  mournful  abode. 
Worn  out  at  last,  by  mental  and  bodily 
sufferings,  she  quitted  a  world  of  which  shs 
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knew  nothing,  but  that  all  who  are  born  in- 
to it  inherit  a  share  of  weakness  and  sor- 
row." 


«  Well,"   asked   Sir  James,   «  and  the 
child,  what  became  of  it  ?" 


"  I  had  been  very  anxious,"  resumed 
Laura,  "  to  persuade  my  sister  to  have  pro- 
per attendance ;  but  a  fear  of  discovery 
made  her  positively  deny  it. 

"  When  my  little  Emma  was  born,  I 
eonveyed  her,  as  soon  as  I  could  leave  the 
mother,  to  a  nurse  I  had  provided,  who  was 
on  a  visit  in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  but  re- 
sided many  miles  from  us.  She  carried  the 
child  to  her  own  house ;  and,  when  she  was 
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six  months  old,  weaned  her,  and  brought  her 
to  me.  She  was  baptised  with  her  own 
child  as  hers  ;  and  Mr  Harcourt  christened 
her  afterwards  at  my  request.  Only  her 
initials  were  inserted  in  the  register ;  but  I 
promised  to  fill  up  the  blanks  when  the 
child  was  grown  up. 

"  As  to  the  unfortunate  mother,  she  lin- 
gered a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her  in- 
fant ;  and,  just  when  we  thought  she  was 
getting  stronger,  she  expired. 

"  She  was  herself  perfectly  aware  how 
near  her  end  approached.  The  evening  of 
her  death  she  dwelt  much  on  the  fate  of  her 
poor  babe,  and  recommended  it  to  me  in 
the  most  earnest  and  affecting  terms.  I  en- 
treated her  not  to  exhaust  herself  with  talk- 
ing, and  to  rely  on  my  care  and  attention. 
*  It  is  all  over,  my  beloved  friend,'  she  an- 
swered with  a  languid  smile ;  *  and  I  am 
grateful  that  it  is.     I  have  not  many  hours 
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to  live ;  let  me  employ  them,  -as  I  ought, 
ill  prayer  and  supplication  for  myself  and 
my  innocent  child  !'  She  continued  to  pray 
for  us  all,  until,  her  strength  failing  her, 
she  ceased,  and  entreated  we  would  read 
the  prayers  for  the  sick. 

"  Fortescue  was  unequal  to  the  task ; 
and  I  knelt  by  her  bed-side,  and  read  those 
affecting  prayers  ;  while  the  good  hermit, 
who  had  heard  she  was  dying,  seemed  to 
comprehend  them  by  feeling,  and  often  ut- 
tered a  solemn  and  impressive  Amen.  He 
insisted  on  sprinkling  her  face  with  holy 
water.  Chades  wished  to  prevent  him, 
fearful  of  disturbing  her ;  but  the  expiring 
Clara  looked  at  him  with  an  angelic  smile, 
and  faintly  said,  *  I  am  grateful — he  wishes 
to  do  me  good.* 

"  After  a  few  minutes  pause,  she  collect- 
ed all  her  strength,  and,  raising  herself  up, 
said   firmly,    *  Life  k   ebbing  fast  away  5 
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Come  near  me,  my  dear  friends — I  can 
scarcely  see  you.*  We  went  on  each  side 
to  support  her.  She  kissed  me.  '  Dearest 
Laura/  she  said  with  difficulty,  *  you  have 
opened  to  me  the  gates  of  Heaven— you 
have  robbed  Death  of  its  terrors  !  I  hope 
to  thank  you  in  another  world  I  The  atoning 
blood  of  Christ  will  wash  away  the  sins  of 
the  truly  penitent  I  The  mercy  of  God 
will  accept  me,  and  will,  I  trust — I  be- 
lieve— unite  us,  never  more  to  part !'  She 
pressed  her  cold  lips  to  my  cheek.  The 
chill  of  death  was  on  her  brow,  and  struck 
a  damp  to  my  heart !  I  thought  she  was 
gone — but  again  she  roused.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  Fortescue — she  rested  her  head 
on  his  bosom.  '  Oh !  let  me  die,'  said  she 
faintly,  '  where  I  wished  to  live.'  Charles 
pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  but  hers  had  cea- 
sed to  beat ! 
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"  I  knelt  by  the  lifeless  corpse,  and  so- 
lemnly vowed  to  protect  her  motherless 
babe !  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my 
vow  I  God  be  praised  she  has  now  friends, 
relations  ;  and,  let  me  be  called  hence  when 
I  may,  my  loved  Emma,  my  adopted  child, 
will  not  be  left  a  helpless  unprotected  or- 
phan 1" 

*'  Never,  never!"  solemnly  and  warmly 
ejaculated  Sir  James  and  Fitz-Evelin  at  the 
same  moment. 


Gratitude  and  delight  dilated  the  heart 
of  Laura — animated  her  countenance — and 
lighted  up  each  feature  with  a  lustre,  holy, 
awful,  and  almost  supernatural.  In  the 
glorious  brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  flash  of 
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meaning,  pure  and  spiritualised,  with  which 
she  raised  them  to  Heaven,  her  father  saw 
only  the  interesting  and  affecting  enthusiasm 
of  her  feeling  mind.  But  not  a  shadow  of 
her  thoughts  was  lost  upon  Fitz-Evelin. 
"  Angelic  being  !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  energy,  "  who  would  not  have  thy  sor- 
rows that  might  have  thy  happiness  ?  Yes  ! 
the  spirit  of  our  unfortunate  sister  is  cheer- 
ed and  comforted  I  We  will  not  doubt  it." 
**  Doubt!"  reiterated  Laura  impressively, 
**  how  could  I  doubt  what  my  heart  tells 
me?" 

She  opened  the  box  in  which  were  Cla- 
ra's letters,  and  took  out  a  small  pearl  neck- 
lace. Her  hand  trembled,  as,  with  averted 
lace,  she  presented  it  to  Sir  James  ;  and,  in 
an  under  tone,  she  said,  "  This  was  a  gift 
of  my  mother's  to  Clara  Blair  wh6n  she 
was  very  young,  and  was  given  me  for  her 
child.     Mv  sister  wore  it  constantly,^  and  it 
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was  by  this  means  preserved  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  in  which  you  both  supposed  her  to 
have  perished." 

Sir  James  took  the  necklace,  and  conti- 
nued to  examine  it ;  until,  blinded  by  his 
tears,  he  thought  he  still  saw  the  beauteous 
daughter  of  Clara  Porter  resting  on  the  be- 
nevolent bosom  of  his  wife — of  that  wifb 
who  had  ever  been  to  him  mild,  tender, 
and  generous  I — yet,  whose  feelings  he  had 
wounded — whose  character  he  had  never 
appreciated— whose  conduct  h€  had  resent- 
ed ;  because  her  love  for  him  was  less  pow- 
erful than  her  sense  of  duty  !  Never  before 
had  the  conviction  of  his  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  his  once  dearly-prized  Maria 
pressed  so  strong  on  his  mind,  or  weighed 
so  heavy  at  his  heart.  His  torpid  sensa- 
tions suddenly  awoke.  At  that  instant  he 
thought  he  loved  his  wife  more  warmly  than 
at  any  other  period  of  his  life ;  and  with 
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this  sudden  glow  of  feeling  came  the  bitter 
recollection,  that  it  was  too  late!  When 
the  time  for  reparation  is  past,  repentance 
falls  on  the  agonized  and  wounded  spirit 
with  a  severity  scarcely  to  be  borne. 

Sir  James  embraced  his  daughter,  but  he 
could  not  speak ;  and  guessing,  at  least  in 
part,  at  his  feelings,  she  hastily  withdrew. 
**  Amiable,  excellent  as  she  is  !"  uttered  he 
in  a  broken  voice,  when  she  had  left  the 
room,  "  how  must  she  despise  me  !  Trust 
me,  my  dear  Fitz-Evelin,  of  all  the  various 
misery  which  we  are  capable  of  suffering, 
none  is  so  acute — so  dreadful — so  unnatural 
— as  the  contempt  of  our  children  !" 

Fitz-Evelin  beheld  the  misery  of  Sir 
James  with  respectful  sorrow.  He  tried  to 
sooth  him ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  ad- 
mitted the  idea,  that  his  wretchedness 
could  be  surpassed.      Yes,   this  Fortescue 
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understood ;  and  the  father  of  Clara  were 
more  to  be  pitied !  for  the  sable  colouring 
of  remorse  is  the  only  one  which  the  lenient 
iiand,  of  time  fails  to  wash  away. 
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CHAP.   XXXIV, 


In  the  morning  Fortescue  came  at  the 
usual  hour.  There  was  more  of  sternness 
ill  his  sorrowing  countenance,  of  pride  in 
his  mournful  manner,  when  he  now  met 
the  father  and  the  brother  of  his  adored 
Clara.      Guilty   as    he   was   towards    hen 
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and  TU  the  sight  of  Heaven,  he  felt  that 
they  had  no  right  to  reproach  him ;  and  the 
tincture  of  haughtiness  with  which  he  bow- 
ed  to   Sir  James  sufficiently  explained  his 
feelings  to  them;  while  Laura's  heart  ached 
at  an  austerity  which  she  feared  would  pro- 
duce  equal  coldness  on  the  part  of  her  fa- 
ther.    But  she  was  mistaken.     Sir  James 
took  Emma  on  his  knee,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  Fortescue,   whose  pride  instantly 
giving  way,  he  received  it  respectfully  and 
affectionately  ;  and,  bending  over  his  child^ 
kissed  her  fair  brow,  as  he  gave  a  sigh  and 
a  tear  to  the  memory  of  her  mother. 

Laura  looked  anxiously  at  Fitz-Evelin. 
He  stood  at  some  distance,  surveying  For- 
tescue with  an  unbending  frigid'  aspect. 
She  approached  him  gently,  and,  clasping 
her  hands,  with  a  look  of  entreaty,  said,  in 
a  low  impressive  voice,  "  Oh  !  Fitz-Evelin, 
far  our  poor  sister's  sake  !^-for  the  sake  of 
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your  lovely  niece — for  my  sake  !  At'  each 
sentence  his  features  gradually  relaxed; 
and  at  the  last  he  replied  affectionately^ 
•«  What  would  I  not  do  for  your  sake  !"  and 
approaching  Fortescue,  he  said,  with  mark- 
ed emphasis,  "  You  must  not  forget  me  /" 
Charles  took  his  proffered  hand  with  grati- 
tude, for  he  had  the  greatest  esteem  and 
the  highest  opinion  for  him,  and  he  had  of- 
ten, in  his  own  mind,  regretted  the  impe- 
netrability of  so  philanthropic  a  being.       .j| 

Edward^  on  whose  mind  the  scene  be- 
tween Lady  Arabella  Cianville  and  his  sis- 
ter had  made  the  deepest  impression,  again 
renewed  his  importunities  to  Laura  for  an  | 
explanation  of  it.  ''  I  have  surveyed  it  two 
days,"  said  he  with  mock  gravity,  "  and 
my  curiosity  will  not  permit  me  to  live  out 
another,  if  I  don't  get  a  little  behind  the 
scenes." 

"  Well,"  answered  Laura,    "    on  condi- 
tion you  repeat  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Fitz- 
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Evelin,  what  I  am  goingpto  tell  you,  |.con- 
sent  to  give  you  a  peep  behind  the  curtain." 
"  Oh  !  I  promise  any  thing  you  will :    But 
why  not   tell  Fitz-Evelin  ?"— «   Because  I 
think  he  would  be  apt  to  take  justice  in  his 
own  hands ;  and  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  " 
"  May  I  hear?"  asked  Lady  Adelaide  ea- 
gerly.    «  Of  course,"  answered  Laura  in  a 
tone  of  raillery ;  «  I  reckon  you  and  Edward 
as  owe,  you  know." 


Sir  James  drew  his  chair  to  the  table 
where  his  daughter  was  painting;  who,  lay- 
ing down  her  brushes,  asked  iady  Adelaide 
If  she  «  remembered  the  walk  in  the  forest, 
and  the  cottage  of  the  old  woman  ?"-«  To 
be  sure,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply  at  the 
VOL.  in. 
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recollection  of  lier  imprudence.  «  But  what 
had  she  to  do  with  Lady  Arabella  Clanville  ?" 
«  She  was  ber  mother  only,"  rejoined  Lau- 
ra.    Sir  James  looked  astonished  and  incre- 
dulous ;  but  she  continued.    «  You  remem- 
ber Edward  joked  me   about  the   sudden 
confidence  she  placed  in  me.     She  is  now 
dead ;  and  I  have  the  whole,  written  under 
her  own  hand,  and  sent  me  by  her  desire 
after  her  death.     The  clergyman  and  the 
physician  who  attended  her,  both  witnessed 
to  her  being  in  full  possession  of  her  under- 
standing at  the  time  she  signed  and  direct- 
ed them  to  me.     This  was  very  necessary, 
as  at  one  time  of  her  life  her  sorrows,  ari- 
sing from   the  unnatural   conduct   of  her 
daugbter,  very  much  injured  her  reason. 

«  You  shall  have  the  ftapers  when  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  interrupted  in  their 
perusal :  At  present,  I  will  only  explain  to 
you  why  Lndy  Arabella  Clanville  has  always 
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passed  for  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Austerborne.  They  had  no 
children  :  and  the  heir-at-law  had  affronted 
Lord  Austerborne  at  college  in  a  way  his 
Lordship  never  forgave.  When  he  found 
his  wife  had  no  progeny,  it  was  agreed  she 
srhould  feign  herself  with  child ;  and  with 
much  difficulty,  alarm,  and  anxiety,  twins 
were  introduced  into  the  house,  and  impo- 
sed on  the  world  as  the  offspring  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess."—"  But  why  twins  ?"  asked 
Edward :  "  "That  was^  an  accident.  Lady 
Austerborne's  maid  personated  her  mistress, 
and  was  unfortunately  delivered  of  twins. 

"  As  the  maid  had  no  legitimate  right  to 
either  of  tiiem,  Lady  Austerborne  was  obli- 
ged to  take  both  children,  or  else  to  give 
up  the  woman  (whose  name  was  Grey)  to 
shame  and  disgrace ;  and  it  was  too  much 
her  interest  to  preserve  her  confidant's  secre 
cy  and  fidelity,  for 'her  to  object  to  another 

0? 
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child,  whose  maintenance  would  never  be 
felt  by  such  a  fortune  as  theirs.  The  chil- 
dren were  brought  up  with  every  care  and 
attention.  At  seventeen  Lord  Canisbrpke, 
as  he  was  called,  was  drowned  on  a  party 
of  pleasure;  and  thus  were  all  the  plans 
frustrated  that  had  been  framed  in  deceit, 
guarded  with  never-failing  vigilance  and 
anxiety,  and  resting  on  the  most  precarious 
of  all  foundations,  the  life  of  a  fragile  mor- 
tal ! 

"  The  death  of  her  brother  rendered  La- 
dy Arabella  so  great  an  heiress,  that  the 
most  universal  court  was  paid  to  her.  Her 
vanity  was  so  much  raised,  that  she  treated 
every  one  beneath  her  with  contempt  and 
ridicule.  Her  nurse,  (or  in  fact  her  mo- 
ther), Grey,  tired  of  her  airs  and  imperti- 
nence, one  day  told  her  to  whom  she  really 
owed  her  birth.  From  that  moment  she 
determined  to  marry  instantly,  fearing  lest 
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Lord  Austerborne,  whose  affection  for  her 
seemed  much  abated  since  the  death  of 
Lord  Canisbroke,  should  not  give  her  the 
fortune  that  the  world  expected.  She  ran 
away  then  with  Mr  Clanville  ;  and  her  sup- 
posed father  gladly  seized  the  occasion  she 
afforded  him  to  give  her  nothing.  Lady  Au- 
sterborne, however,  at  her  death,  left  her  a 
sum  of  money  and  an  estate  in  Cumber- 
land, on  condition  that  she  would  take 
the  greatest  care  of  Ann  Grey  :  but  to  the 
proud  ambitious  Ltidy  Arabella  the  sight 
of  her  true  mother  was  a  real  torture.  She 
felt  only  sure  of  her  by  not  adding  to  her 
means,  which,  for  a  woman  in  her  line  of 
life,  were  ample  enough. 

"  Mrs  Grey  went  to  town  to  see  her. 
Lady  Arabella  permitted  her  to  sleep  in  her 
house,  but  treated  her  harshly.  They  had 
constant  quarrels  ;  and  one  night  Grey  de- 
clared she  would  t^U  Mr  Clanville  who  his 
G  8 
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wife  was.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  indigna- 
tion Lady  Arabella  turned  her  out  of  the 
house.  She  wandered  about  the  streets  of 
London  all  night ;  and  in  the  morning  was 
carried  to  bedlam  by  some  constables,  who 
had  witnessed  several  acts  of  frenzy  com- 
mitted by  her  in  the  disordered  state  of 
mind  to  which  her  anger  and  her  misery 
had  reduced  her.  Lady  Arabella  heard  of 
the  maniac  that  had  been  taken  up  without 
any  effort  to  rescue  her  mother  I 

**  Ann  Grey  was  at  last  released  by  the 
benevolent  interference  of  an  accidental  vi- 
sitor, who  had  known  her  formerly,  and, 
satisfied  of  her  sanity,  exerted  himself  ef- 
fectually for  her  liberty.  She  ever  after 
shunned  all  her  acquaintance,  who  could 
not  believe  in  her  recovered  intellects,  and 
took  a  cottage  in  the  New  Forest,  where, 
by  accident,  I  saw  her. 

<*  As  Lady  Arabella  Clanville  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  my  most  inveterate  enemy, 
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I  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  her  mother,  that  I  might 
have  the  means  of  keeping  her  in  order ; 
although  I  had  no  intention  to  injure  her, 
or  even  meant  to  inform  her  that  she  was 
in  my  power,  unless  provoked  to  it  by  some 
fresh  attacks." 


Sir  James  was  much  shocked  at  this 
sketch  of  the  business  of  Lady  Arabella's 
heart ;  but  still  more  was  he  surprised  at 
the  complete  absence  of  all  enmity  and 
rancour  in  the  disposition  of  his  daughter. 
"  You  are  as  forgiving  as  your  mother, 
my  dear  child,"  said  he  with  a  sigh.  "  I 
am  not  anxious  that  you  should  distress 
any  one  ;  but  J  can  see  Lady  Arabella  Clan- 
ville  no  more<" 
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^'  She  will  not  come  again,  rely  Upon  it, 
my  dear  papa ;  and  she  is  punished  enough 
with  the  dread  of  impending  discovery" 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 


Sir  James  left  them ;  and  Laura,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  beheld  Maria  and  Fitz- 
Evelin  coming  towards  the  house.  She  con- 
tinued her  painting,  and  Adelaide  went  to 
her  harp ;  but  not  even  music  could  attract 
her  attention.   She  had  long  marked  with  an^ 
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xious  hopes  and  fears  the  decided  preference 
MissHarcourt  felt  for  Fitz-Evelii>:  That 
it  was  unretunied  Laura  saw  with  sincere 
regret.  The  time  of  her  visit  to  lier  brother 
was  almost  expired  ;  and  each  revolving  day 
carried  with  it  a  portion  of  Maria's  spirits. 
Laura  mourned  over  her  with  heartfelt 
sympathy ;  but^  too  delicate  to  hint  at 
feelings  which  her  friend  was  naturally  sa 
anxious  to  conceal,  she  contented  herseir 
with  hoping  no  one  saw  them  but  herself. 

Buried  in  thought  and  divinations  of  that 
future  which  is  beyond  our  reach^  she  heard 
no  one  enter  ;  and,  looking  up,  was  surpri- 
sed to  see  the  object  of  her  reflections 
standing  before  her.  "  Maria,  my  dear 
girl,  good  morning  to  you,"  said  she,  rising 
to  embrace  her.  Maria  untied  her  straw- 
hat ;  and,  flinging  it  with  an  impatient 
gesture  on  the  table,  threw  herself  in  a 
ehair,   saying,   "  W^U  enough,  I  believe;. 
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only  I  am  tired.  There  now,  Laura,  don't 
put  on  your  moralising  face,  or  I  shall 
faint.  Lady  Adelaide,  will  you  not  give 
me  a  song  to  refresh  me  ?  I  wonder  how 
you  contrive  to  be  always  gay,  living  with 
that  grave  girl." — "  I  am  not  gay  when  she 
is  grave,"  warmly  replied  Lady  Adelaide. 
^  Oh  !  a  song,  for  mercy's  sake,"  replied 
Maria  laughing;  **  and  we'll  settle  the 
when  and  the  where  of  your  gaiety  after- 
wards." 

Lady  Adelaide  sung;  and  Laura  went 
out,  leaving  Maria  accompaning  her  on 
the  piano-forte.  When  they  had  done.  Miss 
Harcourt  said,  *•  I  see  you  are  angry  with 
me,  dear  Lady  Adelaide,  because  I  do  not 
worship  Laura  as  you  da ;  but  I  can  assure 
you  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart.  I  should 
hate — despise  myself,  if  I  did  not.  She  has 
my  warmest  admiration,  my  most  ardent 
gratitude ;  but  I  have  not  spirits  to  bear 
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her  seriousness— her  reflection.  Her  face 
to  me  is  as  the  book  of  Fate,  which  announ- 
ces some  unthought-of  sorrow." 

Maria  burst  into  tears,  for  she  thought 
at  that  moment  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
of  which  a  glance  at  Laura's  countenance 
warned  her. 

Fitz-Evelin  at  this  moment  entered.  Ed- 
ward had  been  just  remarking  to  him,  that 
he  thought  Miss  Harcourt  melancholy  of 
late,  and  that  he  feared  she  was  not  well. 
Finding  her  weeping,  this  compassionate 
young  man  tenderly  enquired  into  the  cause 
®f  her  sorrow.  She  hastily  dried  her  face. 
*^  1  regret,"  said  she,  "  times  that  are  past, 
— beings  that  are  no  more  !-— Not  even  the 
sympathy  of  our  friends  can  prevent  our 
suffering  at  mournful  retrospections." — 
*'  True,"  replied  Fitz-Evelin,  his  brow 
clouding  as  he  spoke  ;  "  we  have  all  some 
bitter  recollections." — "  And  some  of  us/' 
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rejoined  Maria,  "  have  bright  prospects  to 
make  up  for  it ;"  and  the  sigh  with  which 
she  concluded  said,  more  forcibly  than 
words,  "  Not  so  have  I  I" 

**  Do  you  not  think,  my  dear  Miss  Har- 
court,"  said  Fitz-Evelin  mildly,  "  that 
whatever  the  past  may  have  been,  the  fu- 
ture we  have  it  much  in  our  power  to 
brighten  !"— "  By  hope,  I  suppose,"  said 
Maria,  smiling  incredulously.  "  No  !  by  a 
peaceful  disposition,  a  contented  temper." 

Maria  somewhat  impatiently  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  turned  the  conversation. 
She  was  not  conscious  of  her  own  feelings, 
or  at  least  she  would  not  acknowledge  them 
to  herself;  but  the  fact  was,  that  though 
she  would  have  been  wretched  if  Fitz-Eve- 
lin discovered  her  love,  she  was  yet  fre- 
quently half-angry  that  he  should  feel  so 
little  for  her,  as  not  to  be  able  to  divir^^ 
what  she  felt. 
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Often  when,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, she  spoke  with  her  heart  full  of  him^ 
he  replied  with  some  of  his  sensible  philoso- 
phical demonstrations ;  then  would  she  say 
to  herself,  "  Why  do  I  love  this  man  ?"  and 
she  almost  persuaded  herself  she  did  not  1 

As  Edward's  marriage  to  the  blooming  and 
amiable  Adelaide  was  to  take  place  in  a 
fortnight,  Fortescne  declared  his  sister 
should  not  leave  him  until  afterwards,  as 
he  was  to  marry  them,  and  they  were  to 
dine  at  the  vicarage.  Maria  breathed  again 
after  this  respite  ;  and  the  day  at  last  arri- 
ved. The  gentle  Adelaide  sighed,  as  she 
thought  why  her  marriage  had  been  delay- 
ed ;  but  Edward  cheered  her ;  "  and  she 
was  cheered." 

Delighted  as  was  Laura  at  the  union  of 
two  people  so  dear  to  her,  she  did  not  wit- 
ness the  awful  ceremony  without  many  a 
thought  of  De  Morville,  and  many  a  tear 
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to  his  loss.  It  was  the  only  instance  of  her 
life  in  which  she  had  caused  sorrow  to  ano- 
ther; and  on  reviewing  her  conduct  after 
his  departure,  she  could  not  comprehend  her 
infatuation  at  having  ever  consented  to 
marry  at  all.  Until  then  it  had  not  occur- 
red to  her,  that  if  it  was  imprudent  to  en- 
ter a  family  afflicted  like  her  own,  it  was 
doubly  wrong  of  her  ever  to  think  of  mar- 
riage. "  It  is  for  my  weakness — my  selfish- 
ness, that  De  Morville  suffers,"  she  would 
say  ;  and  her  heart  ached  at  the  idea. 

Shuddering  at  the  guilt  which  she  had  been 
mercifully  prevented  from  loading  herself 
with,  she  viewed  the  conduct  of  Murray  as  a 
punishment  she  merited.  "  Alas,"  thought 
she  mournfully,  "  I  would  not  take  the 
warning  vouchsafed  me !  I  was  not  content 
until  I  mad€  another  a  sharer  in  my  sor- 
rows !  Why  could  I  not  suffer  alone  ?  Yet 
the  justice  of  Heaved  punishes  not  equally 
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the  innocent  and  the  guilty  !  He  has  lost 
onlij  a  woman  he  loved  ;  and  although  my 
heart  will  shrink  at  the  idea,  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  love  another,  and  /  shall 
be  forgotten  !  To  me  every  thing  is  lost, 
even  to  a  conscious  sense  of  rectitude  !  Oh ! 
let  no  one  think  themselves  miserable,  while 
their  own  heart  does  not  reproach  them  I" 
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CHAP.  XXXVL 


'Laura  wrote  Mrs  Murray  an  account  of 
the  wedding,  and  was  answered  by  her 
cousin,  who  said  his  wife  was  confined  to 
her  bed  with  a  violent  cold  and  sore  throat ; 
but  he  was  assured  there  was  no  danger 
with  a  little  care.     That  care,  in  all  proba- 
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bilitj5  she  would  have  been  willing  enough 
to  lake,  had  not  a  masquerade  interfered. 
After  many  orders  from  the  doctor,  and  en- 
treaties from  her  husband,  Mrs  Murray 
consented  to  give  up  this  darling  masque- 
rade, although  it  was  a  great  sacrifice,  as 
every  body  talked  of  it,  being  the  first  that 
season.  A  Sultana's  dress,  however,  which 
she  had  bespoken,  unfortunately  came  home 
the  very  day ;  and  Mrs  Murray  was  as  an- 
xious to  put  on  this  new  and  really  magnifi- 
cent habiliment  as  a  child  is  to  get  a  new  toy. 
Her  ardour  was  not  to  be  restrained.  She 
washed  off  the  liniments  with  which  her 
throat  was  bathed^  threw  aVay  her  flannels, 
and,  attired  in  all  the  trappings  of  eastern 
grandeur,  shone  at  this  fatal  masquerade. 
The  rain  beat  on  her  face  as  she  descended 
from  her  carriage,  the  chill  blast  played  on 
her  uncovered  bosom  ;  but  this  victim  of 
dissipation  thought  only  it  would  damage 
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her  head-dress  ;  and  although  her  voice  be- 
came quickly  extinct,  she  yet  lingered  on 
the  scene  of  pleasure.  She  was  at  last 
forced  home,  and  put  to  bed ;  from  whence 
she  never  rose. 

A  few  days  terminated  her  mortal  career ; 
and  Sir  James  and  his  daughter  received  the 
melancholy  tidings  at  Bath,  whither  they 
went  to  carry  back  Miss  Harcourt  to  her 
mother's  aunt,  Mrs  Morley. 

Murray  went  to  his  wife's  relations  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  a  year  passed  away 
without  a  meeting  between  him  and  the 
Mertons.  Sir  James  and  his  daughter,  with 
the  little  Emma,  spent  some  months  in 
town ;  and  Edward  and  his  wife,  wearying 
of  Merton-Hall,  which  was  indeed  a  very 
dull  residence  in  wir^ter,  set  out  for  their 
place  in  Devonshire,  where  Lady  Adelaide 
had  been  brought  up  ;  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  whole  family  should  assemble  every 
year  for  the  autumn  months  in  Wales. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  Maria  Harcourt's 
hopeless  attachment  to  the  interesting  Fitz- 
Evelin  began  by  subduing  her  violent  spi- 
rits, and  then  sunk  her  in  a  state  of  alarm- 
ing languor.  Weak  and  spiritless,  she  was 
soon  looked  upon  as  a  settled  invalid.  Fitz- 
Evelin  went  often  to  see  her,  and  was 
much  shocked  at  the  alteration  in  the  once 
blooming  and  sprightly  Maria. 

His  was  a  mind  prone  to  sympathise  with 
sorrow  of  every  kind,  even  when  ignorant 
of  the  source  whence  it  sprung ;  and  when 
he  beheld  a  young  and  lovely  girl  fading 
away  before  him,  patiently  smiling  at  decay, 
he  was  affected  in  no  common  degree. 
Soothed  by  his  compassion— reanimated  by 
his  tenderness,  Maria's  spirits  would  some- 
times kindle  into  a  transient  blaze,  which 
quickly  indeed  expired,  but  not  before  they 
had  revealed  her  secret  to  the  vigilant  Mrs 
Morley,  who,  although  she  redoubled  her 
attentions  and  kindness   towards  her,    did 
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H9t  feel  herself  justified  in  betraying  a  se- 
cret Maria  so  anxiously  and  carefully  guard- 
ed from  the  object  of  her  love.  Fitz-Evelin, 
therefore,  left  Bath  without  surmising  that 
he  himself  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings 
he  so  sincerely  compassionated. 


I 
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CHAP.  XXXVIL 


The  month  of  October  had  assembled  the 
Merton  family  in. Wales.  Sir  James  wrote 
the  most  pressing  entreaties  to  Murray  to 
join  them  with  his  lovely  childrven.  He  had 
studiously  avoided  Laura  while  in  mourn- 
ing  for  his  wife,  meaning',  immediately  after. 
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to  propose  once  more  to  her,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  liad  passed,  not  doubting  of  her 
pardon,  as  soon  as  he  could  offer  himself 
a  candidate  for  her  hand.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  men  who  think  the  marriage- 
ceremony  more  potent  than  the  waters  of 
Lethe-r-capable  of  effacing  every  sorrow-— 
washing  out  every  injury ! 

The  assemblage  of  so  many  amiable  and 
attached  people  could  not  but  be  productive 
of  much  delight.  Sir  James  received  with 
gratified  affection  the  first-born  of  his  dear 
Edward.  Laura  loved  children ;  and  her 
brother's  was  consecrated  by  so  many  ten- 
der feelings!  On  arriving  in  Wales,  she 
enquired  of  Fortescue  what  was  become  of 
Lady  Arabella  Clanville,  and  why  she  had 
given  up  London?  "  Poor  woman,"  he 
replied,  "  she  is  not  in  a  state  to  amuse 
herself  in  town  or  elsewhere.  She  fell  into 
a  bad  state  of  health  some  months  ago,  and 
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suffers  much.  Her  illness  is  attributed  by 
the  physicians  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
white  lead,  which  it  seems  is  mixed  in  all 
beautifying  mixtures,  and  of  which  she  was 
known  to  use  a  great  deal.  In  sickness  and 
solitude  the  active  mind  of  Lady  Arabella 
turned  all  its  powers  on  herself.  What  she 
suffers  mentally  is  horrible  to .  think  of. 
Her  imagination  is  run  wild.  She  thinks 
she  sees  spectres ;  and  talks  constantly  to 
some  one  as  if  it  was  her  mother.  She  is 
not  deranged ;  for  she  will  converse  very 
reasonably  on  all  other  subjects,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  account  for  the  strange  sights 
which  she  affirms  haunt  her." — "  Poor  crea- 
fute,"  thought  Laura,  "  she  i_s  severely 
punished  indeed." — "  The  victim  of  a  disor- 
dered imagination,"  proceeded  Fortescue,  | 
''  is  the  most  pitiab  e  of  all  human  beings. 
It  is  a  fever  which  neither  reason  nor  reli- 
gion can  cure.     The  vain  efforts  of  man 
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sink  before  it— the  mercy  of  God  alone  can 
reach  it !" 

Two  months  had  almost  passed  away, 
when  Murray,  encouraged  by  Laura's  at- 
tention to  his  children,  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  of  what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Laura  heard  him  with  mild  patience ;  then 
gently  but  firmly  refused  him.  Murray  was 
outrageous.  "  No !"  said  he ;  "  it  cannot 
be,  that  you  can  sacrifice  me  to  a  foolish 
pique  !  It  is  not  in  your  character  !  I  am 
the  same  Murray  whom  once  you  loved — 
the  same  you  would  once  have  married ! 
Do  not  then  uselessly  torment  one  who  has 
ever  loved  you,  however  weakly  and  incon- 
sistently he  may  have  acted,  and  who  now 
throws  himself  on  your  mercy,  and  acknow- 
ledges  he  cannot  live  without  you  !" 

It  is  wonderful  how  exaggerated  the  lan- 
guage of  passion  sounds  to  those  who  feel  it 
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not — how  simple  and  natural  to  those  who 
do. 

Laura  almost  smiled^  at  Murray's  agi- 
tation, as  she  replied,  "  Indeed,  my  dear 
cousin,  you  will  live  very  well  and  very 
happily,  I  trust,  without  me ;  for  I  give  you 
my  word  I  can  never  marry  !  If  you  will 
not  believe  this  simple  assurance,  I  must  tell 
you  honestly  that  I  have  not  a  heart  to  be- 
stow !" 

Indignation  and  rage  illumined  Murray's 
countenance.  He  reproached  her  bitterly 
with  inconstancy,  unsteadiness. 

"  Murray,"  returned  Laura  calmly,  "  I 
wished  to  avoid  recurring  to  the  past,  for 
your  sake,  not  mine.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  once  loved  you  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
eighteen — that  I  would  have  been  your's, 
not  merely  w^ith  pleasure,  but  with  delight. 
You  did  not  chuse  it.  You  abandoned  me 
at  a  moment  when  you  knew  that  existence 
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without  your  love  was  worse  than  valueless. 
It  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  I  never  quite  re= 
covered  it ;  but  it  destroyed  at  once  my  in- 
fatuation. I  saw  through  the  illusions  that 
had  blinded  me.  The  veil  which,  cruelly 
and  unnecessarily,  you  tore  from  my  eyes, 
you  cannot  replace.  It  is  rent — and  at  the 
time  I  thought  my  heart  was  rent  with  it. 
You  have  clouded  my  horizon— dimmed  my 
perception  of  happiness — weakened  my  con- 
fidence in  my  fellow -creatures  ;  and  yet  I 
would  not  have  reproached  you,  if  I  could 
have  helped  it." 

Murray's  shallow  feelings  were  woundup  to 
their  highest  pitch.  His  eyes  rolled  wildly 
"  Only  tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  you 
noxo  love,  that  I  may  be  quite  mad  !" 

Laura  was  terrified  at  his  manner,  and 
endeavoured  to  sooth  him.  He  clenched 
her  liands  with  violence,    "  I   will   know 
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this  man's  name — this  invader  of  my  rights. 
I  will  not  be  trifled  with !  Tell  me  instant  - 
ly  !" 

Laura  had  not  physical  strength  to  with- 
draw her  hands  from  her  cousin's  infuriated 
grasp :  but  she  looked  at  him  with  haughty 
contempt,  and,  in  a  tone  of  command,  de- 
sired to  be  released.  "  Oh !  this  is  too 
much  to  bear !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  you  love 
another,  and  you  despise  me !"  and,  dash- 
ing her  hand  from  him  with  a  force  that 
made  her  reel  backwards,  he  quitted  her 
with  precipitation. 

His  resolution  was  taken.  True  to  his 
weak  and  selfish  character,  he  determined 
not  to  endure  life  the  moment  that  circum- 
stances contrary  to  his  wishes  occurred.  In 
spite  of  his  cousin's  pride  and  indifference, 
he  felt  the  shock  his  death  would  give  her  ; 
and  he  rejoiced  in  having  yet  the  power  to 
wound  her.     He  wrote  to  her : 
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*'  When  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  no 
more !  Start  not,  Laura  ;  it  is  your  own 
doing  !  Accept  your  victim  ! — and  when 
you  behold  my  unfortunate  children,  re- 
flect who  made  them  fatherless  ! 

George  Murray." 

Having  directed  this  note,  and  arranged- 
all  his  concerns,  he  put  his  pistols  in  his 
pocket,  and  walked  out.  He  proceeded  ra- 
pidly along  the  marge  of  the  lake,  whose 
troubled  waters  were  less  agitated  than  his 
soul.     He  stopped  at  last  to  regain  breath. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  this  spot  will  do."  It 
was  there  that,  many  years  ago,  Lady  Mer- 
ton  had  given  him  a  parting  embrace,  and 
that  the  childish  Laura  had  wept  at  his  de- 
parture ! 

He  raised'  the  pistol    to    his   head,    but 
it    missed   fire — he   seized    the   other,   but 
H  3 
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his  arm  was  arrested.  He  turned  with 
mingled  surprise  and  anger;  but  his  dis- 
pleasure was  allayed  on  perceiving  the 
blood  stream  from  the  shoulder  of  Fitz- 
Evelin. 

This  benevolent  being  was  taking  a  solitary 
walk ;  and,  wrapped  in  thought,  pursued  it 
unmarked,  until,  the  path  abruptly  ending, 
he  looked  about  to  discover  bow  he  could 
proceed.  He  was  on  the  brow  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  overlooked  the  lake  ;  and,  while 
he  was  working  his  way  down  with  consi- 
derable labour  and  difficulty,  he  saw  Mur- 
ray in  the  path  below  him.  He  called  to 
him,  but  the  high  wind  carried  away  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  He  beckoned ;  but  Mur- 
ray was  too  deeply  immersed  in  his  own  re- 
flections to  notice  him. 

Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
Fitz  Evelin  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
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home;  but,  struck  with  the  wildness  of 
Murray's  manner,  and  his  uneven  agitated 
tread,  he  stood  for  a  moment  contemplating 
him.  When  he  saw  him  draw  the  pistols 
from  his  pocket,  anxiety  added  wings  to 
his  speed;  and,  as  the  self-murderer  raised 
the  second,  his  criminal  purpose  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  Fitz-Evelin.  The 
pistol,  however,  went  off,  but  it  only  slight- 
ly grazed  the  shoulder  of  his  preserver. 

Murray  was  jealous  of  Fitz-Evelin.  He 
was  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  Laura's  steady  attachment  and 
sincere  admiration  of  him  had  created,  from 
the  very  first,  a  feeling  of  dread  and  dislike 
towards  him.  With  a  mixture  of  confused 
and  painful  feelings,  he  now  stood  before  a 
being,  of  whose  disapprobation  he  was  well 
aware,  and  whose  contempt  he  dreaded'. 
He  could  give  no  reasons  for  his  rash  at- 
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tempt,  for  he  felt  that  they  were  such  as 
could  never  tend  to  justify  him  in  the  eyes 
of  FitzEvelin;  he  therefore  merely  stam- 
mered out  enquiries  respecting  his  preser- 
ver's wound. 

Fitz-Evelin  smiled.  "  We  soldiers  do 
not  regard  such  scratches,"  he  replied; 
**  and  I  did  not  expect  that  you,  who 
have  lost  so  much  blood  in  the  glorious 
service  of  your  country,  should  regret  my 
spilling  a  little  to  preserve  a  friend." 

The  compliment  of  Fitz-Evelin  was  a 
balm  to  the  wounded  pride  of  Murray — it 
restored  him  to  self-esteem.  Gratified  and 
affected,  he  pressed  his  hand  in  silence ; 
then  entreated  he  would  lose  no  time  in 
having  his  shoulder  dressed.  "  Let  us  go 
home." — "  Any  where  but  home !"  replied 
Fitz-Evelin :  "  We  should  but  alarm  our 
friends,  and  excite  their  curiosity.  We  will 
go  to  the  first  coftage ;  for  the  skill  of  any 
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old  woman  will  be  sufficient  to  cure  so  slight 
a  hurt !"— "  I  trust  so,"  answered  Murray 
anxiously ;  "  and  certainly,"  he  continued, 
deeply  sighing*,  "  no  one  can  wish  to  avoid 
my  uncle's  house  more  earnestly  than  I 
do." 

As  soon  as  Murray's  apprehensions  at 
this  untoward  accident  had  been  allayed  by 
examining  the  shoulder,  he  bade  his  preser- 
ver adieu.  "  Where  do  you  go  ?"  asked 
Fitz-Evelin.  "  I  know  not,"  was  tlie  dis- 
consolate reply.  "  Sleep  but  one  night, 
then,  at  Merton-Hall,  and  we  will  go  to- 
gether to  town.  I  have  long  meditated  get- 
ting an  exchange  into  some  regiment  on  ac- 
tual service  :  Let  us  serve  together.  Here 
we  are  not  wanted  ;  and  in  vSpain,  if  we 
cannot  live  usefully,  at  least  we  shall  die 
nobly  !" 

"  True,"  returned  Murray ;  "  it  is  a 
fit  place  for  me,  over  whose  grave  a    few 
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tears,  forgot  as  soon  as  shed,  may  fall, 
but  whose  death  will  be  a  loss  to  none. 
For  you,  who  have  not  my  reasons  for  be- 
ing weary  of  life,  it  would  be  madness  ; 
Stay  where  you  are  loved  and  honoured ; 
and  do  not  uselessly  trifle  with  the  feelings 
of  you  friends." — "  Do  you  envy  me  a  share 
of  your  laurels  ?"  asked  Fitz-Evelin.  "  Do 
not  attempt  to  alter  my  resolutions.  Mine 
are  not  formed  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. If  I  live,  it  will  not  have  been  in 
vain — if  I  die,  I  shall  injure  no  one.  I  have 
no  parent  to  comfort — no  wife  or  sister  to 
protect.  I  am  not  wanted,  and  shall  not 
long  be  missed." 

Deep  was  the  despondency  that  stole 
over  his  features,  and  heavy  the  sigh  that 
burst  from  his  heart,  as  he  concluded  his 
mournful  speech.  Murray  gazed  on  him 
with  interest.    He  was  just  thea  himself 
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melancholy,  and  he  could  therefore  compre- 
hend the  melancholy  of  another. 

The  young  men  left  Merton-Hall  on  the 
following  morning;  but  Fitz-Evelin  was 
sent  to  Ireland,  and  consequently  unable  to 
accompany  Murray  as  he  had  wished  and 
intended,. 
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CHAP,  xxxviri. 


Peace  to  the  dead  !  the  voice  of  Nature  cries  ; . 
Even  o'er  the  grave  where  guilt  and  frailty  lie^ 
Compassion  drives  each  sterner  thought  away, 
And  all  seem  good  when  mouldering  in  the  clay. 

WILSON. 

1  HE  winter  was  closing,  and  the  family- 
party  dispersed.  Sir  James  and  Laura  set 
off  for  Portman-Square,  Edward  and  lais 
wife  for  Devonshire, 
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They  had  not  been  long  arrived  in  town 
when  Sir  James  was  taken  ill ;  and,  after 
lingering  for  some  weeks  in  much  pain, 
and  with  little  hope,  expired  in  the  arms  of 
his  weeping  daughter^ 

Laura  had  lost  a  parent— a  protector, 
and  she  keenly  felt  it.  But  it  was  not  to 
her  like  the  death  of  her  mother.  With  all 
the  strength  of  her  ardent  mind — all  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  vivid  and  then  unblighted 
feelings — did  she  love  Lady  Merton.  That 
indeed  was  a  blow  scarcely  to  be  recovered 
from.  The  death  of  Sir  James  called  for 
tears,  but  not  for  anguish.  Laura  could  not 
be  herself  gay  ;  but  the  cheerfulness  of 
others  did  not  excite  her  surprise. 

Lady  Adelaide  was  delighted  to  see  her 
sister  recover  her  wonted  serenity.  Her 
spirits  indeed  returned,  but  not  her  health. 
For  a  time,  her  debility  and  languid  mieto 
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were  attributed  to  the  recent  fatigues  of  nur- 
sing her  father  ;  but  when  it  was  perceived 
that  time,  far  from  restoring,  only  wasted 
her  strength,  Edward  and  his  wife,  much  a- 
larmed,  entreated  her  to  see  some  one  in 
whom  she  had  confidence. 

She  made  no  opposition  to  their  calling 
in  a  physician,  because  she  would  not  en^ 
crease  their  anxiety ;  but  she  knew  her 
complaint  two  well  to  expect  relief.  A 
mild  air  was  immediately  prescribed  ;  and 
she  set  off  with  her  brother  and  sister  for 
Devonshire.  She  wrote  from  thence  to 
Maria : 

"  I  send  you  back  my  darling  Emma. 
The  sacrifice  was  indeed  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  it  was  my  duty.  My  complaint 
is  decidedly  contagious ;  at  least  with  the 
dread  of  its  being  so,  I  should  never  have 
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seen  Emma  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  My 
fever  was  much  increased  by  this  mournful 
parting,  for  it  was  an  eternal  one  !  but  I  am 
now  better,  and  may  last  a  great  while. 
Cease,  I  conjure  you,  to  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect of  my  recovery. 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  life.  I  have  many  kind 
and  attached  friends  whom  I  shall  grieve  to 
leave ;  and  yet,  compared  to  that  of  so 
many  others,  how  easy  is  my  lot !  how  few 
the  ties  that  bind  me  here  1  how  valueless 
my  existence  ! 

"  My  life  has  been  short ;  and  I  have  on- 
ly known  enough  of  sorrow  in  it  to  justify 
its  name— a  state  of  probation.  We  are 
tried  here,  that  we  may  be  purified  for  ano- 
ther world.  It  is  life  itself  that  is  ^  The 
Ordeal,'  not  a  few  passing  scenes  in  it. 
Should  I  not  then  rejoice  that  my  journey 
is  over— that  nay  pilgrimage  is  at  an  end  ? 
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Yet  I  confess  that  I  am  not  thus  spirituali- 
zed. I  await  the  last  stroke  with  humble 
resignation — always  with  serenity,  or  some- 
times with  cheerfulness  ;  but  it  is  because  I 
know  who  strikes— not  from  any  faint  em- 
bers of  enthusiasm. 

^^  I  look  forward  with  steady  hope  and 
firm  reliance  ;  but  my  fancy  soars  not  to 
bright  imaginary  scenes  of  joy.  I  venture 
not  to  anticipate — I  wish  not  to  understand. 
Satisfied  that  all  is  right,  I  am  in  readiness, 
but  I  am  not  impatient. 

"  My  dear  friend,  this  is  a  melancholy 
letter,  and  I  should  ask  your  pardon  for 
writing  it ;  but  I  wished  to  assure  you,  both 
that  I  see  my  danger,  and  that,  although 
the  view  does  not  inspire  me  with  terror, 
I  yet  do  not  rejoice  to  leave  you. 

"  You  accuse  me  of  not  taking  sufficient 
care  of  myself.     I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
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criminal  neglect  of  my  health  ;  but  I  knew 
not  it  was  injured  until  my  father  was  dy- 
ing ;  and  that  was  not  a  time  to  think  of 
myself.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  exerted  myself 
less  then,  I  might  have  warded  off  this  ma- 
lady, but  I  could  not  insure  myself  against 
any  other ;  and  the  dreadful  reflection  of 
neglecting  a  parent  in  his  last  moments 
would  have  embittered  the  life  I  might  thu3 
have  prolonged. 

"  Kiss  my  loved  child  for  me  !  I  shall  see 
her  no  more ;  but  my  last  prayer  will  be  for 
her  ! — My  weakness  encreases  so  rapidly, 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  permitted 
again  to  address  you.  If  not,  Maria,  ac- 
cept now  every  kind  and  affectionate  wish 
from  your  old  and  sincere  friend, 

Laura  Merton. 

Maria  and  Fortescue  were  so  much  alarm-^ 
ed  by  this  letter,  and  the  report  of  the  dis- 
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consolate  Emma,  that  they  earnestly  en- 
treated Lady  Adelaide  Merton  to  send  them 
a  line  daily.  Lady  Adelaide  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Tuesday. 

"  The  task  you  have  imposed  on  me, 
my  dear  Miss  Harcourt,  is  at  once  painful 
and  pleasing.  1  watch  the  rapid  decay  of 
my  beloved  sister  with  sensations  of  the 
acutest  suffering.  I  can  no  longer  deceive 
or  flatter  myself  with  regard  to  her  situa- 
tion. Until  yesterday  I  hoped  that  she  her- 
self was  without  apprehension ;  but  her 
beautiful  colour  and  sparkling  eyes  deceived 
only  her  friends- 

"  I  met  the  good  Doctor  yesterday  just 
after  he  had  been  speaking  to  her.  He  de- 
scended the  stairs  rapidly  with  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes.     I  was  alarmed,  and  ea- 
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gerly  arrested  him  with  an  enquiry  about 
Laura.  '  I  do  not  think  she  is  worse,'  he 
replied ;  '  but  I  fear  you  must  dismiss  all 
hope.'  He  passed  on  precipitately ;  and  I 
flew  to  my  sister's  room.  She  was  lying  on 
the  couch  supported  by  pillows. 

"  I  approached  softly— She  slept.  Oh  ! 
what  a  heavenly  expression  irradiated  her 
countenance,  so  gentle,  so  benign,  so  peace- 
ful !  I  gazed  on  this  smiling  image  of  de- 
struction, until  I  half  persuaded  myself  she 
could  not  be  dying. 

"  She  awoke.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
me.  (You  know  she  would  never  let  me 
kiss  her  since  the  complaint  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  consumption.)  Her  voice 
was  weak,  and  her  cough  was  more  than 
usually  troublesome ;  but  her  eyes  were 
more  radiant  than  ever ;  and  when  she 
smiled  she  looked  lovelier  than  I  ever  ^w 
her. 
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"  She  drew  a  paper  from  under  her  pil- 
low, and  faintly  said,  '  1  wish  you  to  look 
over  this  list,  not  now,  but  some  time 
hence.  It  contains  an  account  of  my  mo- 
ther's pensioners  at  Merton-Hall ;  and  at 
her  death  they  fell  to  my  charge.  You 
and  Edward  will,  I  know,  see  them  pro- 
perly attended  to.' 

"  I  accepted  this  legacy  from  the  hands 
of  my  sainted  Laura  with  an  emotion  I 
could  not  controul  She  was  affected  by 
my  tears,  and  shed  a  few  ;  then  drying  her 
eyes,  she  said,  with  a  celestial  smile,  *  Do 
not  let  us  be  children  any  longer  !  Against 
the  will  of  Heaven,  who  will  venture  to 
rebel?  My  path  is  smooth  and  easy,  if 
your  sorrows  and  affections  do  not  strew 
it  with  thorns !  Allow  me  the  comfort  of 
thinking  you  will  bear  my  death  nobly  and 
cheerfully,  as  becomes  a  christian.' 

"  I  promised  to  subdue  my  grief  as  much 
as  possible  ;  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
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arrangements  to  make  in  v\^hich  I  could  as- 
sist her.  *  It  is  all  done  long  since,  I  thank 
you,'  she  replied.  Long  since !  She  felt, 
then,  that  all  was  over,  while  we  were  flat- 
tering ourselves  she  had  only  a  cold  !" 


**   Wednesday. 
'•  No  alteration   has  taken  place  to-day, 
except  that  our  angelic  invalid  is  weaker 
every  hour." 


'•  Thursday  Night. 
"  I  could  not  write  in  the  morning,  be- 
cause I  never  left  my  sister  for  a  moment. 
She  was  in  good  spirits  ;  but  is  now  so  much 
<^xhau&ted  with  speaking,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  pause  between  each  word. 
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"  She  was  endeavouring  to  add  some- 
thing to  a  book  in  which  she  had  been 
writing  advice  for  Emma  for  some  years 
past ;  but,  finding  herself  unable,  she  beg- 
ged me  to  tell  her  what  she  wished  to  have 
written.  I  assured  her  of  my  fidelity  in 
giving  any  message  she  chose  to  Emma ; 
and  she  continued  :  '  I  reproach  myself 
much  with  not  having  sooner  thought  of 
speaking  to  my  child  on  this  subject. 
You  have  doubtless  heard  her  name  the 
Hermit  of  the  Rock?'  I  replied  that  I 
had,  but  knew  no  particulars  relative  to 
him.  *  Neither  do  I,'  said  Laura.  '  At 
any  rate,  it  is  not  his  history  I  want 
Emma  to  know  ;  I  would  merely  recom- 
mend her  never  to  lo-e  sight  of  him.  Ma- 
ria wrote  me  some  time  ago,  that  his  health 
was  so  much  broken,  that  he  had  scarce 
strength  to  crawl  to  the  door  of  his  outer 
cell  to  take  the  food  placed  there  for  him. 
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I  know  he  will  not  accept  of  any  comfort 
that  could  be  offered  him  ;  yet  Emma's  gen- 
tle attentions  and  artless  affection  may 
sooth  him.  The  attachment  of  children  is 
peculiarly  felt  by  the  infirm  and  aged, 
who  scarcely  venture  to  place  reliance  in  any 
other.  Remind  Emma  that  he  was  kind  to 
her  mother,  and  more  partial  to  me  than  I 
deserved.  She  is  fortunate,  at  her  early 
age,  to  be  permitted  to  be  useful  to  a  feU 
low-creature.' 

"  Laura  paused ;  and  again  I  reiterated 
my  promise  of  repeating  what  she  had  said 
to  my  niece  ;  and  added,  '  You  know  her 
heart,  and  how  eagerly  she  will  strive  to 
obey  you.' 

"  My  sister  pressed  my  hand,  and  said 
faintly,  *  I  would  rather  Emma's  actions 
should  be  consecrated  by  Religion  than  by 
sensibility.  It  is  doubtless  flattering  to  me 
that  she  should  do  right  because  I  wished 
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it ;  yet  I  would  give  her  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter motive.' 

"  Better  !'  I  repeated  incredulously.  '  Sa- 
fer, more  simple,  more^humble,  and  doubt- 
less therefore  better  !'  retorted  Laura  with 
energy.  She  was  agitated ;  and,  to  turn 
her  thoughts  from  so  interesting  a  subject, 
I  asked  her  questions  about  the  hermit. 
'  He  is  a  singular  being,'  she  answered  ; 
'  yet  has  he  ever  excited  my  wonder  and  re- 
verence rather  than  my  curiosity.  Educa- 
ted in  a  convent,  he  fled  from  a  place  so 
little  suited  to  bio  active  spirit.  He  bore 
arms  in  many  a  foreign  clime,  until  remorse 
seized  him,  whether  for  having  originally 
left  his  convent,  or  for  any  subsequent 
transgression,  1  know  not.  The  supersti-^ 
tion  of  his  early  days  returned  upon  him 
with  redoubled  force  to  aggravate  his  con-, 
trition.  In  the  vain  idea  of  expiating  sin : 
rather  by  his  own  sufferings  than  the  ato-^ 
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ning  death  of  Christ,  he  inflicted  the  most 
severe  penances  on  himself,  which  he  has 
lately  rather  increased  than  diminished.  I 
honour  him  for  the  firmness  with  which  he 
pursues  a  painful  course  he  believes  to  be 
right ;  and  I  listen  to  his  mild  and  pious 
discourse  with  that  respect  which  we  owe 
to  a  being  sanctified  and  spiritualized  by 
a  constant  intellectual  intercourse  with  the 
most  High  and  Holy  One.' 

^  I  then  observed,  '  After  all,  my  dear  sis- 
ter, this  favourite  Hermit  of  yours  is  a  use- 
less being,  and  consequently  omits  one  most 
evident  and  certain  duty  of  life.'  '  He  mis- 
takes his  duties  undoubtedly,'  retunied  Liau- 
ra  ;  '  but  we  are  nil  liable  to  error,  and  shall 
not  be  punished  for  it  when  it  is  involun- 
tary. The  duty  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  most  imperious  he  stedfastly  and  rigidly 
pursues :  Let  us  imitate  the  spirit  of  his 
conduct,  without  cavilling  about  the  letter. 

VOL.   III.  I 
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"  The  entrance  of  Edward  put  a  stop  to 
this  conversation.  He  rejoiced  to  find  her 
so  cheerful,  although  the  alteration  is  now 
too  visible  to  allow  of  even  momentary 
hope.     She  sleeps  at  present." 


*'  Friday, 

"  My  poor  Laura's  death  is,  I  fear,  like- 
ly to  be  hastened  by  a  most  lamentable  and 
unexpected  circumstance. 

"  The  maid  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
her  in  the  newspapers  with  her  breakfast. 
We  never  thought  of  examining  them  first ; 
but  we  to-day  repented  most  bitterly  not 
having  done  so.  When  we  went  in,  we 
found  her  fever  alarmingly  high — her  breath- 
ing oppressed— and  her  voice  extinct.     She 
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gave  my  husband  the  paper  in  silence,  and 
pointed  to  a  paragraph. 

"  What  was  our  surprise  to  see,  at  the 
end  of  a  detailed  account  of  a  battle  in 
Spain,  the  death  of  Murray.  I  need  not 
say  all  we  feel  at  the  loss  of  this  brave 
young  man. 

"  Laura  made  no  comment  on  the  death 
of  our  cousin.  Unwilling  to  recal  painful 
ideas  unnecessarily,  I  would  not  put  on 
mourning.  She  observed  it,  and  said, 
^  You  are  very  .good  to  wish  to  spare  my 
feelings,  my  kind  sister ;  but  those  who 
are  at  the  end  of  their  journey  do  not  look 
on  those  who  are  before  them  with  the 
same  feelings  as  they  would  do  if  they  had 
just  set  out.  To  the  dying  the  death  of 
others  ceases  to  be  a  loss  ;  for  how  thin  is 
the  partition  that  divides  them  !  Mourn 
j/ow,  whom  he  has  left  I  I  do  not  mourn, 
for  I  touch  the  end  of  my  career;  and 
!  9 
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when  we  have  reached  the  goal,  things  look 
far  different  from  what  they  did  while  we 
were  at  a  distance.' 

"  In  the  evening  she  seemed  somewhat 
better,  and  less  oppressed.  Her  couch  was, 
at  her  own  desire,  wheeled  towards  the 
window.  The  evening  was  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful. It  is  spring,  the  season  my  sister 
most  delights  in.  She  gazed  with  a  look  of 
sober  pleasure  and  lingering  interest  on  the 
lovely  landscape  before  her;  then,  in  low 
but  dulcet  strains,  repeated  the  lines  of 
Shenstone— ■ 

On  every  tree,  in  every  plain, 
I  trace  the  jovial  spring  in  vain  I 
A  sickly  languor  veils  mine  eyes. 
And  fast  my  waning  vigour  flies. 

Nor  flowery  plain,  nor  budding  trge, 
That  smiie  on  others,  smile  on  me  : 
Mine  eyes  from  death  shall  court  repose j 
Nor  shed  a  tear  before  thev  close. 
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'*'  Oh  !  my  dear  Miss  Harcourt,  if  you  could 
have  seen  the  look  with  which  she  repeated 
the  last  line,  the  soul  she  breathed  into  it, 
you  would  have  thought  the  wish  to  retain 
so  pure  and  spiritualized  a  being  longer 
among  us  most  selfish  and  sinful ! 

'•  Yes;  at  that  moment,  every  earthly 
feeling  abandoned  me;  and  I  would  not 
have  shed  a  tear  that  might  have  dimmed 
the  glory  of  my  seraphic  sister. 

**  Edward  entered.  *  Good  Heavens !' 
he  whispered,  '  what  miracle  is  this  !  the 
smile  of  triumph" on  the  lips  of  death,  and 
Adelaide  rejoicing  when  Laura  is  gone  !'-— 
*  Yes  !  rejoice  my  friends,'  she  said  empha- 
tically, turning  her  radiant  eyes  full  upon 
us,  '  I  have  passed  through  the  trials  of 
life— Now  '  The* Ordeal'  is  over — the  Chris- 
tian smiles  at  death,  for  immortality  hath 
overcome  it !     The  follower  of  Christ  can- 
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not  be  dismayed,  for  his  Master  will  re- 
ceive him !' 

'^  Laura  raised  her  fine  eyes  to  Heavqn 
with  an  expression  ahnost  supernatural ; 
and  the  next  minute  fainted.  She  has  had 
a  calm  night,  and  does  not  appear  to  suf- 
fer at  all  at  present." 


"  Saturday. 

**  I  should  not  write  to  you  noiv,  my  dear 

Miss  Harcourt,  for  where  shall  I  find  words 

to  express  all  I  feel — all  we  have  lost !   The 

•heart  has  no  language.     I  can  but  say  she 

is  dead ;  and  let  yours  add  the  rest. 

"  She  was  anxious  to  b«  dressed  to-day  : 
I  could  not  divine  why  ;  but  hoped  she  felt 
stronger.      However,   as    her   toilette   wsfs 
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nearly  concluded,  and  I  was  shaded  from 
her  sight  behind  a  curtain,  I  heard  her  say 
to  her  maid,  '  Anne,  tie  the  ribbon  neatly, 
my  good  girl ;  it  is  for  the  last  time.' 

"  1  felt  almost  as  much  shocked  as  if  I 
had  before  expected  her  to  live.  She  con- 
tinued, '  Do  not  let  me  be  dressed  when  I 
am  dead ;  let  me  be  buried  so.' 

"  Anne  assured  her  it  should  be  as  she 
desired  ;  and  Laura,  asking  for  her  book  of 
meditations,  said,  *  Let  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter know  I  am  ready  ;  I  would  not  lose  my 
time,  for  it  is  short  1' 

"  I  went  softly  out  to  recover  myself. 
She  desired  me  to  fetch  my  work ;  and  for 
near  two  hours  she  conversed  with  Edward 
and  me  in  the  most  cheerful  unaffected  way. 
At  last  she  complained  of  fatigue,  and,  smi- 
ling affectionately,  said^  /  Leave  me  now^ 
'ny  dearest  friends— I  would  sleep.' 
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"  As  we  got  up  she  said,  '  If  you  write 
to  Maria,  give  my  love  ;  my  child  knows  I 
cannot  forget  her/ 

"  We  left  her  as  she  desired;  but  we 
went  no  farther  than  the  next  room,  where 
we  heard  all  that  passed.  She  called  to 
Anne,  and,  making  her  sit  by  her,  said, 
*  My  good  girl,  you  have  lived  long  with 
me,  and  I  have  found  you  honest  and  ac- 
tive. Go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Conti- 
nue to  do  your  duty,  and  to  serve  God 
faithfully,  for  that  will  bring  you  peace  at 
the  last.  If  I  have  ever  been  unkind  to 
you,  I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon.  I  may 
have  been  pettish,  unreasonable,  during  my 
painful  illness  ;  if  I  have,  do  not  imitate 
my  bad  example,  and— forgive  me. 

"  Anne  burst  into  tears,  and  assured  her 
dying  mistress  she  had  been  always  gentle 
and  attentive  to  her. 
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*^  I  am  glad  of  it,'  feebly  replied  Laura  ; 
*  I  hope  every  one  forgives  me  as  you  do ! 
T  never  meant  to  injure  any  one  !  I  die  in 
charity  with  all  men  !  Raise  my  pillows, 
my  good  Anne.' 

"  She  closed  her  eyes ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  exclaimed  aloud,  '  Oh,  my 
God !  protect  and  watch  over  my  friends 
and  my  Emma  !     Have  mercy  upon  me  !' 

"  She  laid  her  head  down.  We  thought 
she  was  dead ;  but  she  was  asleep.  She 
looked  so  calm  and  lovely— -she  breathed  so 
freely,  that  we  began  to  hope  the  presenti- 
ment that  had  induced  her  to  call  that  day 
her  last  had  been  deceitful. 

"  As  my  husband  and  I  continued  to 
gaze  on  her,  the  doctor  entered.  *  She 
sighed  just  now,'  said  Edward  in  an  under 
tone.  *  She  will  never  sigh  again,'  solemn- 
ly replied  he.     We  were  too  much  shocked 
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to  utter ;  but  Anne  raised  her  arm,  and, 
seeing  it  drop  lifeless,  with  a  piercing  cry 
exclaimed,  *.Dead  I->-dead  !'  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room.     I  heard  her  say  at  the  door, 

*  You  are  too  late,  Sir  !'  and  mechanically 
turning,  I  saw  it  was  it  was  De  Morville.' 

"  This  was  a  dreadful  scene  for  him ; 
and,  for  the*  first  time  since  my  sister's 
death,  I  burst  into  tears.  *  Hush!'  said 
he,  softly  advancing^;  '  peace  and  holiness 
should  dwell  here  !'    He  knelt  by  the  conch. 

*  How  sweetly  she  sleeps  !'  murmured  he ; 
'  who  would  disturb  the  repose  of  innocence 
and  virtue?'  He  gazed  with  melancholy 
serenity  on  the  placid  features  of  my  lost 
sister.  He  kissed  her  cold  lips.  *  Fare- 
well, my  dearest  one  !'  he  faintly  articula- 
ted. *  Fair  blossom,  how  soon  are  thou 
fallen  I  Oh !  sainted  excellence,  pardon 
my  regrets  ;  I  will  not  be  so  selfish   as  to 
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wish  to  recal  thee  !'  He  pressed  the  sense- 
less corpse  in  his  arms  :  The  motion  caused 
a  locket  to  fall  from  her  breast.  It  had 
been  his  gift,  and  contained  his  hair.  Tears 
filled  his  eyes  at  the  recollection.  He  shook 
them  off  with  an  indignant  motion ;  then, 
cutting  off  one  of  her  glossy  ringlets,  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  and  saying,  '  It  is  all 
that  now  remains  to  me  of  Laura,'  disap- 
peared.    We  have  not  seen  him  since. 

"  My  sister  has  left  many  written  reflec- 
tions for  Emma — a  letter,  full  of  kindness 
and  affection,  for  me,  thanking  us  for  all 
the  care  we  have  taken  of  her,  as  if  we 
could  have  done  otherwise  ' — and  one  for 
Fitz-Evelin,  whom  she  would  not  suffer  to 
know  of  her  danger,  but  made  Edward 
name  her  illness  to  him  lightly. 

"  I  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  fu- fil- 
ling her  every  wish  Is  there  any  thing  I 
can  do  for  Emma  ?— Your's  truly, 

A.  Merton, 
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De  Mol-ville  had  seen  by  accident  in  an 
English  newspaper  the  death  of  Sir  James. 
He  set  off  instantly  for  England,  and  heard 
in  London  that  Laura  was  in  a  rapid  de- 
cline. He  arrived  at  Sir  Edward  Merton's, 
as  we  have  seen.  He  bore  the  trial  with 
fortitude,  and  lived  many  years  a  useful 
and  amiable  member  of  society. 
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LETTER  TO  FITZ-EVELIN. 


**  For  Major  FUz-Evelin  when  I  am  dead^ 

L.  Merton. 

"  When  this  reaches  you,  my  much  ad- 
mired and  loved  friend,  I  shall  no  longe*  be 
an  inhabitant  of  this  lower  world,  and  knov/ 
not  how  far  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  inte- 
rested in  the  concerns  of  those  I  most  ten.^ 
deily  regard.  But,  while  life  yet  lingers 
in  her  frail  tenement,  I  will  write  you  all 
that  affection  dictates, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  Have  you  not  ever  been  to  me  the 
kindest  of  brothers  ?  Forgive  me,  then,  if, 
in  my  last  moments,  I  presume  to  counsel 
one  whom  I  feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  so 
much  my  superior.  Circumstances  have  se- 
jjarated  you  from  domestic  comfort ;  but 
cannot  affection  restore  you  to  it  ?  Do  not 
reject  happiness  when  it  is  offered  you. 
J\Iy  brother  loves  you  with  an  enthusiasm 
mU  his  own.  You  are  not  without  ties. 
Your  lovely  niece,  my  darling  Emma,  I 
leave  to  your  care.  Her  father  may  mar- 
ry, and  her  home  would  not  then  be  com- 
fortable. Fortescue  is  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate, but  he  wants  the  firmness  of  Fitz- 
Evelin ;  and  the  idea,  that  you  are  one  of 
the  guardians  of  my  Emma,  will  be  a  com- 
fort to  me  in  my. dying  hour!  Oh!  my 
friend,  could  you  be  persuaded  to  shake  off 
the  cheerless  gloom  in  which  you  delight  to 
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be  enveloped— to  reconcile  yourself  to  your 
fellow-creatures— to  be  the  source  of  hap- 
piness to  another  !  You  do  not  comprehend 
me  :  Attend,  then— Maria  Harcourt  loves 
you.  I  do  not  say  that  therefore  you  must 
love  her ;  but  I  do  say,  that  I  ardently  wish 
you  may.  I  have  known  her  all  my  life  : 
Good  tempered-  well  informed — and  always 
cheerful — she  would  be  a  lively  and  attach- 
ed companion  to  my  best  friend  !  She  would 
extend  your  narrow  sphere  of  comforts  : 
She  would  be  the  means  of  giving  you  (who 
are  now  a  wandering  and  solitary  being)  a 
happy  home.  Oh  !  let  me  anticipate  with 
delight  the  time,  when,  reposing  in  the  bo- 
som of  an  attached  and  amiable  family,  you 
will  cease  to  be  the  mournful  Fitz  Evelin." 
"  Such  is  my  advice — such  are  my  wish- 
es. But  you  are  the  best--the  only  judge 
of  your  own  feelings.     That  you  will  con- 
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sider  of  it  is  all  I  ask — that  you  will  try  t« 
be  happy,  the  last  request  of  your  attach^- 
ed  friend  and  affectionate  sister, 

Laura  Merton." 


THF.  ENB, 


John  Brown,  Printer,  Edinburgk. 
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